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“THE COVER PAINTING 
AVIER GONZALEZ was born in 
Spain. He came to the 
U.S.A. while quite young, became 
a citizen, and here did most of the 
paintings and murals which won 
him international renown. 

Several months ago he was pre- 
sented with this problem: could an 
artist take an abstract subject, like 
Religion and Science, and make it 
the subject of a painting which 
would not be abstract? Further, 
would an artist, like Mr. Gonzalez, 
accept a commission from THE 
CatHotic Dicest to do such a 
painting for a cover? 

He said Yes to both questions. 
The result is this cover. We think 
it is the first time such a concept 
has ‘been executed. We also think 
it 1s a work of art which will be 
treasured by the generations to 
come, and that it, once and for all, 
dismisses the ancient charge that 
science conflicts with religion. 

This is what it should mean to 
the beholder. - 

The truths of religion and science 
never have conflicted. Conflict oc- 
curs only when error is present in 
one, or the other, or both. 

The Church is, therefore, in 
favor of science, because it is in 
favor of truth. Truth brings free- 
dom in religion, in science, and in 
any other field. 

In the cover painting, the Church 
is symbolized by an ecclesiastic. 
Back of him on the wall is the 
truth of redemption (the crucifix). 
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Natural science is concerned with 
the world we see with our eyes: 
the globe. It is also concerned 
with the world we see with the aid 
of instruments: the microcosm (the 
microscope) and the macrocosm 
(the telescope). 

Knowledge of the microcosm in- 
creases as we unlock the force of 
the atom. Knowledge of the mac- 
rocosm increases as the range of 
the telescope is increased. 

On the left are the implements 
of specific bodies of knowledge: the 
calipers, for exact measurement; 
the flask and vessel, for chemistry; 
the book; the planetary map on the 
wall. 

But notice in the foreground the 
hourglass and the skull. One is for 
time, the other for eternity. For we 
begin our knowledge of truth in 
time, that is, of all truths, religious, 
scientific, and whatever else. And 
we finish our knowledge of truth 
in eternity, where, provided we 
have not loved lies, and hated the 
good, and despised the beautiful, 
we shall see God, who is Truth, 
the Good, and Beauty. 

You may own an exact, full- 
size reproduction of this original 
painting (30 by 154 inches), in 
full color, suitable for framing, for 
only $2. 

The original now hangs in the 
Dicest office, and everyone who 
has seen it has been impressed. So 
will you and your friends. Just 
write your name and address on a 
slip of paper, enclose $2, and mail to 
Caruo.ic Dicest, St. Paul 2, Minn. 





Who Belongs to What Church? 


Third of a sertes of articles on a Catholic Digest 
survey of religion in the U.S. 


orE adult Americans count 

themselves active members 
of a church than even the churches 
realize. Seventy-three adults in each 
100, or a total of 75,900,000 men 
and women, say that they are Prot- 
estants, Catholics or Jews. 

Ninety-five out of 100 Americans 
18 years old or over—nearly 99 mil- 
lion—say they have a preference for 
one or another religion, more often 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish than 
any other. Only 5 out of 100 say 
they have no religious preference 
whatever. 

How many people in the U.S. 
are Protestant, how many Catholic, 
how many Jewish? Who are they? 
Who are the more than 5 million 
who have no preference, no church? 

To answer these questions, the 
Catuotic Dicest engaged a firm of 
independent commercial opinion- 
research experts to conduct an over- 
all survey. Estimates have been 
made before by the various religious 
bodies, each for its own member- 
ship. Methods of counting members 
varied; what constitutes member- 
ship varies with different groups. 
Now, for the first time, we have 
figures based on a scientific survey 
covering ail religions in the U.S. 
The sampling methods used to 
measure other aspects of life in 


America have been applied to give 
us information about Americans 
and religion. 

The figures revealed are new. 
They are the most accurate now 
attainable. And the findings give 
us a clearer, more factual picture 
of ourselves in relation to our reli- 
gious afhliation than any we have 
had before. 

The sampling of public opinion 
is a science. It may be compared 
to the taking of samples in other 
fields. A farmer, for example, brings 
a load of wheat to a country grain 
elevator. Both he and the buyer 
know that the only absolutely ac- 
curate wav to determine the quality 
is to examine every single grain. 
But that is practically impossible. 

So the elevator operator takes a 
a few samples, perhaps no more 
than 3,000 grains of wheat in all. 
Now, say the load weighs eight 
tons, or 16,000 pounds. On the basis 
of actual count, it would contain 
roughly 120 million kernels, the 
number depending upon variety 
and moisture content. On the qual- 
ity of the 3,000-grain sample the 
operator pays the farmer for his 
entire load. Both buyer and seller 
accept the accuracy of the sample, 
and, of course, both are correct in 
doing so. 
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The sampling of public opinion 
is much like that. In the case of 
religious affiliation it is possible to 
count every grain, that is, to count 
every person. But it has not yet 
been done. That is the task of the 
Bureau of Census. Until the bureau 
can be persuaded to ask questions 
about religious belief or church 
membership, the figures discovered 
by the Dicest-sponsored survey are 
not only the most up-to-date, but 
the most accurate available. Experts 
in the field of sampling would ac- 
cept these figures as accurate with- 
in 1%. Take, for example, the 
figure of 314 million for those who 
have a preference for the Jewish 
faith. This figure may differ from 
the actual count by a plus or minus 
Y,%. There may be as many as 
3,517,500 or as few as 3,482,500 men 
and women whose religious tie is 
Jewish. 

This survey counted only the 
Americans who are 18 years of age 
or over. According to 1950 census 
figures, such citizens number 104 
million. There are also 46,700,000 
children in the U.S., whose reli- 
gious afhliation cannot be measured 
with the same degree of accuracy 
as that of grown men and women. 
For people under 18, what consti- 
tutes membership in a church is 
not the same for all denominations. 
Catholics, of course, count children 
as members from the time they are 
baptized, which is usually in early 
infancy. But we are dealing in this 
survey only with those of us in the 





U.S. who are 18 years or older. 

For statistical purposes, the only 
fact that can be learned about 
everyone is “What does he say he 
is?” We must assume that if a per- 
son says he is Protestant, Catholic 
or Jewish, that is what he is. And 
it is reasonable to suppose that by 
the time an American reaches his 
18th birthday, he is old enough to 
speak for himself. 

Further, there is a manner of ask- 
ing which makes it easy for any- 
one to include himself in. If you 
ask a man, “Are you a Protestant,” 
he may hesitate to answer. One, 
considering that he hasn’t been to 
church for years, might say No; 
the next, with the same record of 
nonattendance, may say Yes. 

The wording of the question 
avoided that. It was: “By the way, 
what is your religious preference, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, or 
what?” Testing proved that this 
wording enabled a person to an- 
swer quickly and accurately. The 
answers to this and two related 


71.1 Millions 


23.7 Millions 
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questions, “Do you happen at the 
present time to be an active mem- 
ber of a church or of a religious 
group?” and “Did you happen to 
attend any Sunday or Sabbath 
church services during the last 12 
weeks?” revealed the totals and per- 
centages shown on the charts and 
tables accompanying this article. 

These figures do not measure the 
degree of religious piety in any 
fashion. They do not reveal how 
good a church member a person is. 
This survey records even the most 
tenuous affiliation. In many cases it 
may be little more than a childhood 
memory. But it is still true that 
73% of all of us who are over 17 
say we belong to a church, and that 
95% of American adults have a 
definite religious preference. 

It is heartening to discover that 
the number of those who are not 
church members is as low as 28,- 
080,000; previous estimates have 
painted a darker picture. Guesses 
have placed the total much higher, 
as high, in fact, as 70 million Amer- 
icans of all ages. 

Though we may not be so reli- 
gious as some of us believe we 
should be, still we are not so lack- 
ing in religion as others would 
have. us believe. 

But the survey disclosed more 
than how many? It recorded facts 
about sex, age, race, education, oc- 
cupation, income, city size, and 
geographical location, in relation to 
religious preference. That informa- 
tion enables us to make some gen- 
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eralizations which are statistically 
sound. 

For example, out of every 10 
Americans, 7 are Protestant, 2 are 
Catholic, and the odds are even 
that the tenth is either Jewish or 
has no religious preference. Be- 
cause there are more Protestants 
in the U.S., you will find more 
Protestants everywhere except in 
cities of over a million and in the 
Eastern Seaboard states. 

At a grange meeting, or a county 
fair, or a general store, wherever 
10 farmers gather together, in all 
probability, 9 of them will be 
Protestants. In New England, 6 out 
of 10 people are Catholics. Nine 
out of 10 Southerners are Protestant, 
and so are 9 out of 10 Negroes. 

In the country as a whole, 3 out 
of 10 young adults between ages 
18 and 24 are Catholic, 6 are 
Protestant, and 1 probably has no 
religious preference. At a typical 
college reunion last year, 8 alumni 
were Protestant, 1 was Catholic, 
and 1 was possibly Jewish, but 
more likely had no religious pref- 
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WHO BELONGS TO WHAT CHURCH? 


Religious Preferences of Americans 


Question 28a. By the way, what is your religious preference—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, or what? (If Protestant) b. What denomination do you 
belong to? 
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erence. In a typical factory, 6 work- 
ers will be Protestant, 3 Catholic, 
and 1 very probably has no prefer- 
ence. 

Is it possible to describe a statis- 
tically typical American adult? An 
American Protestant, an American 
Catholic? An American with no 
religious preference? 

It is possible. These “typical” 
Americans, however, must be view- 
ed with the same kind of mental 
reservations as that “typical” Amer- 
ican family which is said to have 
35 children. Each represent an 
averaging of facts about real peo- 
ple, ourselves and our neighbors; 
none is intended to describe anyone 
of us exactly. And remember, not 
only are there more women than 
men in the U.S., but they are 
more religious, in terms of having 
religious preference or afhliation. 
This explains why three of the 
“types” drawn from the findings 
of the survey are women. 

The typical American adult may 
be man or woman, is about 38, 
white, and a high-school graduate. 
If a man, he is a skilled manual 
worker, such as a machinist, fore- 
man or inspector; if a woman, she 
is the wife of such a man. He or 
she belongs to the middle-income 
group and lives in a small town, 
under 10,000, in Illinois. He or 
she prefers one of the Protestant 
denominations and is a church 
member who attends Sunday serv- 
ices once or twice every couple of 
months. 
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The typical American Protestant 
is a woman in her early 40’s, white, 
a high-school graduate, and wife of 
a manual worker, common or 
skilled. She lives in a small Mid- 
western town, under 10,000, and 
goes to church once or twice a 
month. The family income is a 
little above average. 

The typical American Catholic 
is a woman about 35; white, had a 
year or two of high school, and 
is married to a semiskilled manual 
worker in the lower middle-income 
bracket. She lives in a city of 
50,000 in New Jersey and goes to 
Mass practically every Sunday. 

The typical American Jew is a 
woman about 40, white, and a high- 
school graduate. She is married to 
a man with a small business of his 
own, is in the upper income group, 
and lives in New York City. She 
almost never goes to Sabbath 
services. 

And who is the typical American 
with no religious preference? He is 
a man, about 38, white, who prob- 
ably went through the 8th grade 
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WHO BELONGS TO WHAT CHURCH? 


Church Membership and Attendance 


Question 9a. Did you happen to attend any Sunday or Sabbath church 


services during the last 12 weeks? 


Question 22. Do you happen at the present time to be an active member 


of a church, or of a religious group? 
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~~ *Too few cases for analysis. 
only, is a manual worker, probably 
unskilled, is in the lower-income 
level, and lives in a larger town, 
50,000, in the Middle West. During 
the 2nd World War he probably 
had a fight with the sergeant at 
the Army reception center over 
what to put on his dog tags. When 
the sergeant asked, “What are 
you? Protestant, Catholic or Jew?” 
he was the man_ who: said, 
“Nuthin.” He had to be told, 
“You can’t put that on a dog tag!” 
Although he has no preference, his 
family was vaguely connected with 
a Protestant denomination. The 
loose tie was broken when the 
family moved from one town to 
another and didn’t get around to 
joining another church. He never 
goes to a Sunday service. 

But statistically, and actually, 


that man is an exception. Even 
among those who belong to the 
no-church group, 8% attended a 
Sunday or Sabbath service during 
the three months covered by the 
survey. 

As individuals and as Americans, 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
may well be edified at the num- 
bers of us who say we belong, in 
some fashion or other, to a religious 
body. The human beings, the living 
men and women behind the sta- 
tistics, who have the strength of 
religious faith to guide and com- 
fort them are everywhere in Amer- 
ica. They are of all ages, every 
degree of education, in big cities 
and on lonely farms. They are our- 
selves and the people we know. 

On the other hand, regardless 
of which faith it is to which we 
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subscribe, none of us can be any- 
thing but astounded to learn that, 
however small the percentage, there 
are more than 5 million Americans 
who are indifferent to any religion. 
Who is to blame but all of us? 
Our bad example in not living up 


ligious truth—these are some 
the things that cause religion 
languish. Such faults we can correct. 
Freedom of religion is every 
American’s right. With this right 
go certain responsibilities. Not the 
least of these is the duty of each of 


us to be tolerant toward every 
person, whether he exercises his 
right according to our own creed 
or according to another. 


to our principles, our timidity in 
discussing religion, our foolish fear 
of offending, our smugness in pos- 
session of what we regard as re- 


How One Person Raised Money 


T we Sisters of the Good Shepherd in Indianapolis needed cash badly and 
immediately. Their roof was caving in and the heating plant was beyond 


repair. The Rt. Rev. Henry F. Dugan, chancellor, wished to help them. He 
thought of Al Berman. 


Alfred K. Berman is a Jewish attorney of modest material means but 
rich in the affection of his fellow men. He holds this love in spite of an 
extraordinary talent for separating money from people for charity. 


Al’s first step was to obtain solicitation clearance through the Indianapolis 
Community Fund and the Better Business Bureau. Then Mrs. James C. 
Scanlan introduced him to Mother Austin of the Good Shepherd Sisters. 
Mother Austin explained the Sisters’ needs. 


Al was fired with conviction. He took off immediately over Indianapolis 
pavements sizzling in August heat. He knew the men he would call upon, 
men with big hearts; he knew the relative sizes of their checking accounts. 
He made 125 personal calls, on Catholics, Protestants, Jews. His chief col- 
laborators were Mrs. Scanlan and Rabbi Maurice Goldblatt. 


For five weeks Al worked, gathering in donations, mostly $5 and $10 each. 
On Aug. 28, the Mother Superior’s feast day, he turned over to her the sum 


she needed for roof and heating plant. 
Jim Dilley. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write the Caruoric Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 








Who Is Loyal? 


Fourth of a series of articles on a Catuo.ic Dicest 
survey of religion in the U.S. 


ow do Protestants, Catholics 

and Jews regard each other’s 
civic activity? Does any group claim 
patriotism for itself and deny it 
to the others, or are they generous 
and fair-minded, giving to their 
neighbors the same credit for loyal- 
ty they claim for themselves? Is 
loyalty to country an area of agree- 
ment in which members of all three 
groups stand together? 

To find out, Carnotic DicEst 
interviewers asked this question in 
exactly the same way of all groups: 
Compared with most people of 
your religious beliefs, would you 
say most ..........s [| Protestants, 
Jews or Catholics] are about the 
same, better, or not as good in 
loyalty to their country? 

Catholics and Jews toward Prot- 
estants. The first phase is the atti- 
tudes of Catholics and Jews toward 
Protestants. These attitudes ought 
to be a source of pride to Prot- 
estants, of consolation to all others: 
93% of the Jews say Protestants 
are just as loyal as they are, 92% 
of the Catholics say they are the 
same. One per cent of each group 
think Protestants are more loyal 
than they are. 

That means that of Jews, 94%, 


and of Catholics, 93%, have no 
fault to find with the patriotism of 
Protestants. Six per cent of the 
Jews and 5% of the Catholics 
“don’t know” the answer. These 
persons are neutral. They have no 
positive opinion nor any negative 
opinion. They, thus, are no source 
of tension between religious groups. 
For our own purposes of evalua- 
tion, we may, therefore, add them 
to the others. 

These figures show that 100% 
of Jews and 98% of Catholics hold 
that Protestants are just as loyal 
to America as they are. 

Two per cent of the Catholics 
do find fault (saying Protestants 
are not as loyal as Catholics), but 
no percent of the Jews say that. 
Jews and Catholics are wonderfully 
well agreed that Protestants are 
loyal. 

Protestants and Jews toward 
Catholics. The same question was 
asked. Here, 89% of the Jews and 
80% of the Protestants say that 
Catholics are just as loyal. One 
percent of the Protestants say 
Catholics are more loyal. We ought 
to assume that “Don’t Knows’ 
are on the credit side and add them 
there. That gives us 99% of the 


J 
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Jews and 94% of the Protestants. 

Only 6% of the Protestants re- 
gard Catholics as not as loyal. In 
view of the rather steady repetition 
of the statement that Catholics 
“owe allegiance to a foreign pow- 
er,” this is surprising. If 99% of 
the Jews and 94% of the Prot- 
estants have not been taken in by 
that false charge, Catholics should 
take heart. 

Protestants and Catholics toward 
Jews. Again, the majority of the 
other church groups regard Jews 
as just as loyal as they are: 78% 
of the Catholics do, as do 70% 
of the Protestants. Add to that the 
1% and 2% who say Jews are 
more loyal, and you get 79% and 
72%. Add to that the “Don’t 
Knows,” and the final favorable 
figure is 90% (Catholics) and 89% 
(Protestants). 

The trouble here is that 10% 
of the Catholics (2.4 million per- 
sons) and 11% of the Protestants 
(7.8 million persons) say that Jews 


are not as loyal. This does not 
mean that Jews are not as loyal. 
It means only that 10.2 million 
people in the other two groups 
think they are not. To remedy 
that requires intelligent action on 
the part of leaders and other in- 
dividuals in all three groups. 
The members of the three great 
religious groups are in fair .agree- 
ment that no one has an exclusive 
claim to patriotism. They credit 
their fellow citizens with much the 
same loyalty as they have. That 
loyalty has, of course, been proven 
on every battlefield in our history. 
It was proven, too, on the sink- 
ing Dorchester, where Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish chaplains 
gave their life preservers to men 
who had none. They gave their 
lives to their country in perhaps 
the greatest gesture of love in any 
war. “Perhaps” should not be in 
that sentence. “Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 


Views on Loyalty 


Questions 3la, 39a, 47a. Compared with most people of your religious beliefs, 
would you say mocst.....................-.+++. s are about the same, better, or not as 


good in loyalty to their country? 
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Perry Como: Normal Guy 


He stays that way by refusing to become a character 


By DOROTHY KILGALLEN 


Condensed from Cosmopolitan* 


NCE upon a time there lived 
a fellow who had absolutely 
nothing except looks, charm, a 
sweet disposition, and money. His 
name was Perry Como. 
Oh, he could sing, too; he sang 
in an elaborately cas- 
ual way that made 
strong men sigh and 
weak women shriek. 
But in an era of col- 
orful crooners he was 
embarrassingly lack- 
ing in color. He had 
never flown the At- 
lantic to snatch a sul- 
try babe out of the 
arms of a Spanish 
bullfighter, he didn’t 
hurl four-letter words 
at the newsmen, and 
he had no talent at 
all for smashing cameras or start- 
ing night-club fights. He’d never 
been divorced, not even once. He 
was courteous to autograph hounds 
and kind to song pluggers. Other 
baritones in his league cultivated 
a type of temperament that shook 
buildings. This talented kid wasn’t 
even the teensiest bit eccentric. 


So then what happened to him? 
Well, you know the corny old 
routine. He lived happily ever after 
with his pretty wife and well-ad- 
justed children, piling up money 
and eating very good and playing 
golf and not having 

a worry in the world. 

Perry Como makes 

$900,000 a year with- 

out breathing hard. 

If he wished to over- 

work a little here and 

there he could dou- 

ble it. During the 

first few months of 

1952 he was voted the 

most popular male 

vocalist in 20 polls 

throughout the U.S. 

He has scores of fan 

: clubs. His mail from 
admirers is so heavy nobody in his 
lushly decorated New York office 
is able to count it any more. Seven 
of his recordings have sold more 
than a million copies each, and he 
holds the all-time record for croon- 
ers who warble into wax: 4 million 
Como discs handed across the coun- 
ters of America in a single week. 


*Reprinted from Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. 
November, 1952. Copyright, 1952, by the Hearst Corp. 
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The Paramount theater on Broad- 
way will take him any time it can 
get him at 50% of the gross. The 
Palladium in London has been cry- 
ing for him for years. Whenever 
he wishes to play a night-club date 
in Hollywood or Las Vegas or 
New York he can bank an extra 
$15,000 a week. 

For all his money, Perry is hard 
to describe in dramatic terms. One 
columnist, stumped for words, 


could only ask, “Did you ever live 
next door to a nice young Italian 
fellow with a wife and a few kids? 
That’s Perry. And that’s all he is.” 

Perry’s private life is serene. He 
has been married 19 years to the 
same woman, a trim, brown-eyed 


blonde, who can cook, too. He lives 
on Long Island in a 14-room house 
that has garden, outdoor grill for 
steaks, and pool table. He goes to 
church on Sundays and sometimes 
other days; and on certain Friday 
nights, when it is his turn, he 
drives the neighbors’ kids to the 
Boy Scout meeting in his Cadillac 
convertible. He is 40 years old, but 
his hair hasn’t receded one milli- 
meter. And his velvet vocal chords 
never give him a bit of trouble. 
Perry’s way of life can be largely 
attributed to his devotion to re- 
ligion, a constant and real devotion 
that he shares with his wife, Ro- 
selle. Neither of them will argue 
uselessly about it, but when they 
are with friends their closeness to 
God is an accepted thing, referred 
to reverently but matter-of-factly. 
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Roselle’s most treasured possession 
is a painting of the Madonna over 
the fireplace in their bedroom; the 
only piece of jewelry Perry wears 
is a small gold crucifix bent into a 
circlet. 

They are as surprisingly unem- 
barrassed in their admiration for 
holiness as they are in their affec- 
tion for each other. Roselle watched 
Nancy Sinatra agonize over Frank’s 
roving eye in the declining years of 
their marriage and was quietly 
thankful she had no such problem. 
She is not naive; she realizes that 
Perry’s good looks and his constant 
contact with glamorous women in 
show business could mean terrible 
trouble. But the trouble has never 
come, and Roselle long ago stopped 
looking for it. 

“I have peace of mind because 
of what I believe and what Perry 
believes about marriage,” she says. 
“T never worry. Mother always said 
to me, ‘Don’t get married unless 
you can trust. If you don’t trust, 
you have no peace.’” 

One afternoon she picked up the 
telephone at their house and heard 
a sugary feminine voice cooing, 
“I'd like to speak to Perry.” 

“Who’s calling?” asked Roselle. 

“This is a friend of his,” was the 
brush-off reply. 

“Well, speak up, friend,” said 
Mrs. Como briskly, “because any 
friend of Perry’s is a friend of 
mine.” 

Any genuine Como fan knows 
that Perry was born in Canonsburg, 
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Pa., on May 18, 1912, the 7th son 
in a family of 13. His ambition 
was to become a barber. He made 
it: part time when he was 14 years 
old; full time, in his own shop 
when he finished high school. 

He did well and had fun as a 
barber. When things weren’t too 
busy he played his guitar for the 
customers. Canonsburg is a mining 
town. The miners would come out 
of the pits on Saturday nights, dog- 
tired and black with coal dust. 
They would want everything, shave, 
haircut, steam towel, manicure, 


and a dash of nice-smelling stuff 
on the head. Perry made $100 or 
$125 a week; and since many of 
the miners were Greek he learned 
to speak Greek. He still tosses it 


around now and then. 

Perry and Roselle met at a wien- 
er roast. He had another girl with 
him, a vamp type, Roselle reports, 
but his dark good looks and easy 
charm captured her fancy. “I liked 
him,” she admits, “right away.” 
They were married in 1933, when 
he was 21. 

Roselle encouraged him when 
he began to sing with dance bands, 
first Freddie Carlone’s, then Ted 
Weems’. At times Perry, sitting in 
a strange hotel room, would be- 
come bored with one-night stands 
and separations from his wife. 
Then he would start thinking 
about the barbershop again. But 
Roselle continued to encourage 
him. “You can always go back to 
the shop,” she would say. 
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In 1943 it happened. Perry stop- 
ped the show at the Copacabana 
in New York, was booked into the 
Paramount, and made his first hit 
records. He went on to the movies, 
became a radio favorite, and, when 
television arrived, stepped into TV 
as if it had been made for him. 

Today he is big business. He 
has his own conductor, arranger, 
and copyist as well as a staff of 
managers, secretaries, and account- 
ants. He does his TV show on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. On Tuesdays and Thursdays 
(he calls these his “off days” be- 
cause they are arranged so he can 
get home to dinner at a reasonable 
hour) he rehearses, makes records, 
tapes messages to disc jockeys all 
over the country, and confers on 
programs. 

But the week ends are his own. 
The Comos’ friends and most con- 
stant visitors are Mitchell Ayres, 
the orchestra leader; prize fighter 
Jake La Motta (who, despite his 
ruggedness in the ring, is a “sweet 
and gentle person” in Perry’s 
book); Dee Belline, Perry’s broth- 
er-in-law; and Peter Lind Hayes 
and Mary Healy, the husband-and- 
wife comedy team. 

The Comos’ entertainment pro- 
gram is simple: golf, drinks, food, 
and relaxed conversation. The food 
is prepared by Roselle, or Perry, 
or both, and served out-of-doors or 
in the kitchen or breakfast alcove. 
They have a formal dining room, 
but they have used it only three 
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times. “The kind of people we have 
for dinner like to eat in the break- 
fast nook,” Perry says. 

Perry is on the verge of trans- 
forming the dining room into an 
upstairs bar and playroom. They 
have a cellar playroom now, com- 
plete with bar and pool table, but 
he doesn’t really like it. “Cellars are 
for groceries,” he says. 

From time to time the Comos 
have attempted a certain formality 
of domestic service, but it has never 
been a success. They have had a 
series of maids, but Roselle winds 
up doing most of the housework. 
Perry says with pride and exasper- 
ation, “I tell her not to do it, but 
it’s no use. I’ve been threatening 
for 19 years to hit her, but she still 
does as she pleases.” 

He wakes up the way most peo- 
ple do, sleepy and groggy, but 
Roselle hops out of bed at sunrise, 
ready to run around doing things. 
In the morning he calls her 
Sergeant. 

“She gets up at 7:30 to see that 
the kids’ hair is brushed and all 
the noses are blown and the finger- 
nails clean, and she gets them off 
to school. Then she waxes furni- 
ture and washes clothes. When I 
tell her to stop, for heaven’s sake, 
she says, ‘What am I going to do, 
play cards all day and when you 
come home tell you how I had 
three aces?’” 


After almost two decades of 
matrimony, Perry still shakes his 
head in wonder over the queer 
versatility of women. “I watch her 
driving off to the supermarket in 
the morning, in slacks and an old 
blouse, with her nose shiny, and 
then that evening she decides to 
come to the broadcast. I look out 
and see her, and wow!” 

The Comos have three children: 
Ronnie, 12; David, six; and 
Thérése, four. Two of them are 
adopted, but no stranger could 
tell which two. They all look and 
act like Comos. 

Perry knows his kind of fame 
is a sometime thing, and he has 
no idea how long the public will 
keep buying his ballads at the 
flattering million-per-side rate. He 
hopes the fan mail and the money 
keep pouring in, but if they don’t, 
he has enough to last for a long 
time. 

“I’ve got money,” he says, “and 
I can get the things money can 
buy, but the things money can’t 
buy I’ve always had.” 

“All I really want is a drink and 
something to eat and a game of 
golf now and then and my family 
around me. I’ve had my share of 
working for $23 a week and for 
$20,000 a week. I know what they 
are both like, and I know I don’t 
want anything more than I have 
now.” 


A person has to work himself to death to buy labor-saving devices these days. 
y g y 


Columbia, S. C. State (14 Sept. °52). 
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Nica and the Sergeant 


The girl in the sarong altered a soldier's destiny 
By FRANK J. CANNEY 
Condensed from the Josephinum Review* 


MET Bart Landers in Finscha- 

fen, Australian New Guinea, 
when I was assigned to the postal 
outfit of which he was ranking 
noncom. Landers was a_ scrappy 
little fellow who had been wound- 
ed in the invasion of Cape Glouces- 
ter, New Britain, in December, 
1943. He hadn’t been evacuated to 
the States. Instead, he had been 
sent to Finsch. 

As the fevered months went by, 
Landers became bitter. He stopped 
going to Mass, and scoffed at those 
of us who went. He went around 
unshaven, refused to sort mail, and 
shouted at unit mail clerks. 

That was before he met Nica, the 
pretty Dutch girl. Early in Septem- 
ber, 1944, our postal unit was trans- 
ferred to Maffin bay, in Nether- 
lands New Guinea. 

We pitched our tents among co- 
conut palm trees hard by the white- 
sand heach. We were only two de- 
grees from the equator, but the 
constant sea breezes cooled the air. 


The red, white, and blue flag of 
Holland, over Dutch headquarters 
near by, usually billowed straight 
from the flag pole. 

The Japanese had dug in close 
to us in the jungle. A defense per- 
imeter enclosed the narrow beach 
and the American positions for 
about 50 yards inland. 

But we had another worry be- 
sides the enemy. The old-timers 
said that the typhoon season was 
overdue. They warned us _ that 
when those winds came they would 
be as bad as a banzai attack. 

The first morning, in the mess 
tent, we heard about the girl. A 
corporal, grinning, said, “You post- 
al guys are sure lucky. Every morn- 
ing Nica will come into your tent 
for mail.” 

We soon based our reckoning of 
time from Sept. 11, 1944. That was 
the day we met Nica. Landers and 
I were just hanging up our mess 
kits when a pleasant voice asked, 
“Nica, Nica?” 


*Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio, October 8, 1952. Copyright, 1952, and 
reprinted with permission, 
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I dropped my mess kit with a 
rattle. So did Sergeant Landers. A 
DS man, sorting mail at a case, 
grabbed letters from a pigeon hole 
and gave them to the girl who 
stood there. She smiled her thanks 
and walked slowly toward Dutch 
headquarters. But not before Bart 
and I saw that she was as pretty as 
sunrise on a mountain lake, that 
her complexion was pink and 
white, and that she had blue eyes 
that were full of the laughter that 
comes so quickly to the innocent. 
Her blonde hair fell down to slim 
shoulders and she wore a sarong— 
not the Hollywood type—that com- 
pletely covered her from her neck 
to her ankles. 

The DS fellow explained every- 
thing. The girl, he said, had a 
Dutch name, but nobody remem- 
bered it. GI’s called her Nica be- 
cause she lived with Netherlands 
civilians who had charge of NICA, 
otherwise known as the Nether- 
lands Indies Civil administration. 
Her parents had been killed trying 
to escape from Java in 1942. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henrik Ten Broeck had 
taken Nica with them to the safety 
of Australia. Two years later they 
landed with the Americans at Maf- 
fin bay, where Henrik Ten Broeck 
became administrator of native af- 
fairs. 

All that day Bart Landers went 
around with a thoughtful look on 
his thin face. The next morning, 
when Nica entered the postal tent, 
he grabbed a handful of letters 
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from the DS guy and gave them 
to the girl. She smiled, said some- 
thing in Dutch, and left the tent. 

Sept. 11, 1944. Sgt. Bart Landers 
never forgot that date. He began 
wearing clean fatigues, shaved 
every day, and took full charge of 
the postal unit. He worked like 
an Aussie commando, doing the 
job of two men. He started hang- 
ing around the Dutch Indies head- 
quarters when off duty. More im- 
portant, he went to confession at 
Father Van Ooyen’s little native 
church; each Sunday he faithfully 
attended Mass and received Com- 
munion. 

One evening the Ten Broecks in- 
vited Bart and me for dinner in 
the hospital tent that served as their 
home. I ate chicken and wild pork 
until it ran from my pores. Bart 
Landers? He just sat there and 
stared across the table at Nica, who 
kept her eyes averted during most 
of the meal. But I noticed that once 
she raised her head and gave the 
sergeant a shy smile. 

The next afternoon Bart and 
Nica strolled on the beach, with 
Mrs. Ten Broeck just a few steps 
behind them. How they managed 
to talk I don’t know, because the 
girl spoke only Dutch, and Lan- 
ders, only English. Maybe it was 
the rosary that helped them to 
speak to one another. When Nica 
wore her best sarong, she carried 
in one little hand a rosary of multi- 
colored beads. Commandant Ten 
Broeck, in hesitant English, told 
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me that the beads weve jewels and 
the crucifix was of gold, with the 
lowest possible amount of alloy. 
Nica’s mother, just before she died 
in Java, had given it to Nica. 

Every afternoon for two weeks 
Bart and Nica walked on the sands 
of Maffin bay. One day they came 
into the postal tent. Nica carried 
the rosary in one hand; with the 
other she held tightly to Bart’s 
arm. She was smiling softly, like 
a child at Christmas. Bart was 
grinning like a general who had 
just gotten another star. 

Landers was in love. He wanted 
to marry Nica. And he said that 
she was in love with him. That 
evening he talked me into going 
with him to the little native church. 

Father Van Ooyen was a big 
Dutchman in a white cassock and 
the most luxurious beard I ever 
saw. “Id iss goot to marry, ja,” he 
said in thoughtful tones. For some 
minutes he talked in heavy accents, 
asking many questions. He dis- 
missed us with, “Anoder day ve 
speak of id.” 

Early the next morning the big 
missionary stepped into our postal 
tent. “Id iss goot,” he grinned, 
shaking Bart’s hand until I thought 
it would drop off. “I speak to Com- 
mandant Ten Broeck aboud you. 
He abbroves of dis marriage.” 
Then Father Van Ooyen blessed 
the sergeant and, with cassock flap- 
ping, he walked hurriedly toward 
Dutch headquarters. 

One more thing was necessary 
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before Bart could marry Nica. He 
had to get his superior officer’s per- 
mission. As we were an orphan 
outfit, he spoke to a captain in the 
outfit we had been attached to for 
rations. 

The captain shouted No, raving 
like a top sergeant on Monday 
morning. “No fellow under my 
command will marry a foreigner!” 
he shouted. 

Then one day, during the second 
week in October, I watched some 
Javanese natives shaking their 
heads and pointing to the trees. 
The fronds hung listlessly. “No 
breeze from ocean,” explained an 
interpreter. “Is bad, very bad.” The 
bay had become calm as a city 
lagoon, the Dutch flag hung limply 
in the still air. 

That night I dropped on my cot, 
put out the Coleman lantern, and 
closed the mosquito netting. In the 
gloom I could make out Bart Lan- 
ders on the next cot. He lay there 
with his arms under his head, and 
I knew that he was staring at the 
canvas. Then I went to sleep. 

I was awakened by something 
pressing down upon me. It was 
something wet, dank with the odor 
of jungle decay. My shout for help 
was muffled. The more I struggled 
to throw off this thing the more it 
held me down. At last the pres- 
sure became strong enough to break 
my cot and press me to the ground. 

The Japanese had attacked, | 
thought. I had almost passed out 
from fright when I heard voices 
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overhead. The jungle-smelling thing 
was lifted away, and Bart, wearing 
only a pair of shorts, helped me up. 

I calmed down enough to feel 
the strong wind blowing, to hear 
palm trees crashing, and to see the 
driving rain. The typhoon was up- 
on us. 

Another tree fell farther away, 
toward the Dutch headquarters. 
Next came a high-pitched scream 
that caused Bart to stiffen. “Nica!” 
he shouted into the wind. Then he 
took off, running through the 
chicken wire like a shell. 

I followed, jumping every time 
a tree fell. 

It was Nica. The wind had 
blown a huge coconut palm on her 
tent, and the trunk had pinned her 
down. She screamed again, just be- 
fore I got there, and then she be- 
came silent. GI’s and natives had 
pulled the torn canvas aside, and 
a detail worked madly trying to 
chop off the tree. Another detail 
dug under the huge trunk. 

A corporal had folded his mos- 
quito netting and placed it gently 
under Nica’s head as a pillow. A 
medic gave her a shot to ease the 
pain. But none of this seemed to 
bother the girl. She lay there with 
one hand tightly gripped in Bart’s 
fingers. By the light of the Cole- 
man lantern her unwavering eyes 
were fixed on his face. 

Father Van Ooyen, wearing only 
a T-shirt and tan trousers, now ran 
up, knelt, and gave the girl the last 
sacraments, Bart’s fingers tightened 


around Nica’s small, white hand. 

With her eyes, Nica implored 
Father to do something. At first 
he did not understand. Then he 
searched among her effects and 
brought out the jeweled rosary. She 
nodded toward Bart. 

“She vants you to have dis,” said 
the priest. 

Minutes later the shovelers freed 
Nica. Landers and the missionary 
gently carried her into the mess 
tent. She died there just as another 
tree fell, striking the far end of the 
mess tent and dragging half of it 
to the ground. But nobody even 
looked up. We just stood there in 
a silent, half-dressed group, each 
fellow staring at the next one and 
trying to avoid the eyes of Bart 
Landers. 

Bart didn’t go to pieces, as we 
thought he surely would. He 
worked harder than ever, ran the 
postal unit efficiently, and even 
spoke courteously to the mail clerks. 

Our unit flew to Hollandia on 
Oct. 10, and staged for the Leyte 
invasion. Here Bart went to Mass 
every day, received Communion 
often, and became the Mass server 
for our chaplain. He hit Leyte with 
the forward echelon, while I re- 
mained behind at Hollandia. 

I never saw him again. Weeks 
later I heard that he died of a 
tropical disease in a Filipino barrio. 

Back in the States, I correspond- 
ed with Bart’s mother. She sent me 
the rosary that Nica had given to 
Bart just before she died. 
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Husband 


Some wives can’t realize that ther 
husbands want to feel necessary and 


important 


By SAMUEL GRAFTON 


How to Treat Your 


Condensed from Good Housekceping* 


VERY MARRIAGE is a_ story 

which just hasn’t been 

written down. But to be 
a good story it needs good char- 
acters with size and dignity. 

It is usually the woman who sets 
the tone. The wife who insists 
on respect for dad from the chil- 
dren will find that her husband 
appreciates her more. If you are 
such a wife, and if you are deter- 
mined to make a success of the 
important job of marriage, a few 
simple tips can make things easier. 

Your husband resents bad-news 
bulletins the moment he comes 
home from work. He has probably 
had his dignity ruffled and his ego 
rubbed the wrong way by an un- 
feeling world all day. Home, to 
him, is that wonderful place where 
nothing bad ever happens. Make 
the first five minutes of the home- 
coming into poetry and you can 
safely go prose later. If the vacuum 


cleaner broke down, or if Johnnie 
was sent home with a bad report 
from school, keep the dismal tid- 
ings to yourself until after dinner. 

Don’t merely be fair to your man. 
Don’t coldly consider whether he 
was right or wrong in the office 
quarrel with Elmer Symms. He 
doesn’t want justice from you, he 
wants mercy and applause. In his 
encounters with the world, he 
wants you to be his advocate, not 
his judge. He wants the same kind 
of security you feel when you brave 
his inspection in last year’s robe, 
with things tied in your hair. 

Encourage his harmless oddities. 
If he likes to dabble in cockery or 
grow herbs in the window box, 
don’t laugh at him. Why not be 
married to a character instead of 
just a person? The great thing 
about home is that it is the one 
place on earth where a man doesn’t 
need to feel apologetic. 


*Copyright, 1952, by the Hearst Corp., 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19, and reprinted 
with permission. October, 1952. 
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Save the lad his dignity. His mail 
left unopened by his breakfast cup 
says subtly that here is a man who 
hasn’t given up the protection of 
the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution by getting married. 

One built-in marriage difficulty 
is the quesion of whether to stay 
in or go out at night. Your hus- 
band has been facing down a 
rough, tough world all day. Maybe 
he wants to hide from it. You have 
been held inside four walls; maybe 
you want out. 

He may not be able to under- 
stand, sometimes, why you don’t 
care to stay in the lovely, chintzy 
living room you insisted on having 
in the first place. Your best way 


around this problem is to schedule 
your evenings as if they were dates. 
That is what you used to do when 
you were engaged. Let him know, 
all day, that this evening he can 
spend in his wing chair. Make the 


next night, by prearrangement, 
yours. An odd thing happens when 
you do this. Your husband begins 
to join in the plans himself. He 
feels proud. He remarks to the 
boys at the office, “I’m taking the 
wife out tonight.” 

Don’t ever send your husband 
to the grocer’s with instructions to 
order only the specials that were 
advertised in the paper. And he 
will shrink inside and wish to go 
through the floor if you hand the 
druggist a $10 bill for a postage 
stamp. Men hate to take small 
advantages. 
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Every man likes to feel that he’s 
a big shot. He has an innocent 
desire to make the world believe 
that trifles don’t concern him. A 
wife is smart if she lets her hus- 
band get away with this, even 
though she may know better. It 
is all that remains of the cocked 
hat, sword belt, and skin-tight knee 
breeches. It’s a display of manly 
power, and something goes out of 
a man’s soul if he gives it up. 

Life commands that you be the 
gracious mistress of the house at 
night, even though you have prob- 
ably been elbow deep in soap and 
children all day. This may be dif- 
ficult. But remember, your husband 
will be much more likely to help 
you wash the dishes if you’re wear- 
ing an evening gown than if you're 
in a house dress. 

Never pull your husband down 
in public. Some married couples 
fall into the disastrous habit of 
needling each other in company 
about small faults. There’s some- 
thing seriously wrong if you need 
the protection of a roomful of peo- 
ple and a gag to tell your husband 
a home truth. Intimate revelations 
in public may mean that you two 
haven’t been close enough in 
private. 

If you have the feeling that your 
marriage would be perfect except 
for one fault in your husband, then 
there are two faults in your mar- 
riage. The second one is that you 
expect perfection. What credit 
would it be to you to love your 
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husband if he were a perfect man? 

What makes you the fine human 
being you are is that you love 
the character you’re married to 
just the way he is. The demand 
for perfection may kick back on 
you. It makes you try to be per- 
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fect and creates tenseness and anx- 
iety. Sometimes the finest thing 
that can happen to a marriage is 
for a careful housekeeper to break 
a cherished dish and have her hus- 
band grinningly forgive her. Takes 
the strain right out. 





ts ‘struck me 


We live in a world of organized fears, where charity is dangerous, faith 
unscientific, and hope just plain lost. Nowhere is this sense of accepted despair 
more rampant than in Western Europe, caught between the two great forces 
which in their struggle threaten to annihilate the civilization that gave them 
birth. Men cry “Peace, Peace” and the only means they find at hand are— 
“the dove that goes boom” or the grim preparations of arms and men for 
another and more lasting devastation. And yet, from the land still suffering 
the most from the last war comes the voice of a poet who sees our uneasy 
world under another light; who, with a deeply Christian inspiration, recalls 
to us our lost hope.* 


Dark and cold we may be, but this 

Is no winter now. The frozen misery 

Of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move; 
The thunder is the thunder of the floes, 
The thaw, the flood, the upstart Spring. 
Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever took. 
Affairs are now soul size. 

The enterprise 

Is exploration into God. 


*A Sleep of Prisoners by Christopher Fry. Copyright, 1951, by the author. 
Printed by Geoffrey Cumberlage, Oxford University press. 


[For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 
$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection —Ed.| 





Napoleon and Pius VII set the precedents for some 
of our modern history 


The Pope and 
the Dictator 


T Last the long war was over. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s system 
of tyranny which had engulfed 
Europe for 25 years collapsed with- 
in a few days. The dictator was on 
his way to exile. 

Napoleon had been adored like a 
god only a short while before. Now 
he met curses and raised fists. So 
menacing did the crowds become 
that he disguised himself in the 
clothes of his guards. Thus, hud- 
dling in the corner of his carriage, 
he sped southward. It was late in 
April, 1814. 

At the same time, on another 
road, Napoleon’s most spectacular 
prisoner was also traveling south- 
ward. He proceeded slowly amidst 
jubilant throngs. Through the car- 
riage windows the crowds saw 
Pope Pius VII, a frail old man in 
white. They saw his large dark 
eyes full of gentleness and love; 
his thin hand raised in blessing. 

The Pope had been kidnaped by 
Napoleon five years earlier, and 
dragged from prison to prison. But 
the struggle had ended in victory 
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for the papacy and its policy. 

There was a great and anxious 
moment. A visit was paid to Pius 
at a stopping place en route by 
Joachim Murat, King of Naples. 
Napoleon’s satellite and brother-in- 
law had gone over to the allies in 
the nick of time; they had guaran- 
teed him his kingdom. As if this 
was not high enough a price to get 
for his betrayal, Murat had invaded 
the Papal States. He claimed that 
he intended to throw out the 
French; actually he wished to an- 
nex the papal territory. 

Now, after a first exchange of 
routine compliments, he professed 
surprise to see the Pope headed for 
Rome. Pius gently countered that it 
seemed the natural place for him 
to be headed. 

Then Murat blurted, “Surely, 
Your Holiness does not want to 
go to Rome against the will of the 
Romans!” The Roman upper class- 
es, he explained, had come to like 
the French rule better than the 
papal. 

If His Holiness wished proof, 
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here it was. Murat handed the 
Pope a petition addressed to the 
allied powers and demanding a 
secular ruler, preferably Murat. 
The petition, the Holy Father 
could see for himself, was signed 
by the foremost princes and by the 
wealthiest citizens of Rome. With- 
out even glancing at it, Pius dropped 
it into the hearth fire. Then he said 
amiably, “There is no obstacle to 
our return to Rome now, is there?” 

The drama had begun at the 
Conclave of Venice in 1800. Mon- 
signor Consalvi, the conclave secre- 
tary, championed a dark horse for 
Pope, to break a stalemate. The 
dark horse was Cardinal Chiara- 
monti. Consalvi argued that he had 
the charm of saintliness coupled 
with gaiety. He had the innocent 
shrewdness and flexibility by which 
earlier Popes saved Rome from dis- 
aster. He was just the man to deal 
with Napoleon, the monsignor ar- 
gued. 

Chiaramonti had hardly become 
Pius VII when Napoleon won his 
victory of Marengo. Again he was 
master of Italy. Braced for another 
French invasion, Pius received 
word that Napoleon wouldn't 
think of any such thing; instead, 
he wished to settle “the religious 
affairs of France.” Finally a con- 
cordat was signed by Consalvi, now 
cardinal secretary of state, in Paris 
in July, 1801. A brief, deceptive 
honeymoon between papacy and 
totalitarian state began. 

Pius felt bound to love the young 


dictator who reconciled France 
with the Church. He himself had 
to make great concessions in the 
concordat. In fact, the anti-Bona- 
partists said that the Pope was 
Peter denying Christ all over again. 
But the churches converted into 
temples of the goddess of Reason 
by the Revolution were given back 
to God’s worship. The church bells, 
silenced by the Terror, rang again. 

It was gratitude which prompted 
the Pope to consecrate the dictator 
as emperor of the French. Since 
Stephen II crowned Pepin 1,000 
years earlier, no Pope had gone to 
Paris to consecrate a French ruler. 
The move aroused a storm of in- 
dignation in anti-Bonapartist Eu- 
rope. But Pius could refuse nothing 
to the man who led 30 million 
Frenchmen back to the Church. 

During his five-month stay in 
Paris, from December, 1804, to 
April, 1805, Pius moved in a golden 
haze of veneration. He charmed 
even old revolutionaries. 

Pius addressed the cardinals on 
his return to Rome. He referred to 
the dictator as “this powerful prince 
who is so full of love for us.” Four 
years later he would excommuni- 
cate him and become his prisoner. 

Napoleon, as he went along con- 
quering Europe, found that the 
Pope was in his way. It was not 
that he wished, primarily, to perse- 
cute the Church. He thought high- 
ly of the social force of religion. 
“If you take the faith from the 
people, you have only highway rob- 
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bers left,” he would repeatedly say. 

But, in the totalitarian system he 
was imposing on Europe, the inde- 
pendence of the Pope was inadmis- 
sible. The Pope had to obey orders. 
Pius would not. 

Pius declared, gently but firmly, 
for the liberty of the Church and 
of the human conscience. He could 
make no concessions. 

Napoleon suspected that Consalvi 
was behind Pius’ stubbornness. He 
forced Pius to take another secre- 
tary of state. But Pius had reached 
the end of appeasement. He saw 
that a time for resistance had come. 

The emperor asked Pius to close 
the ports of the Papal States to 
British vessels. The Pope refused. 
He was common father of all 
the faithful, and had to be neutral 
in the secular quarrels of Europe. 
Napoleon  cajoled, commanded, 
threatened. 

Infuriated, he ordered occupation 
of the Papal States. Now Pius was 
a virtual prisoner at the Quirinal. 
Still, he did not give in. 

The terror began. Most cardinals 
were exiled to France, many high 
prelates were jailed. The superiors 
of Orders were deported, monas- 
teries and convents dissolved. Pius’ 
terrified entourage pleaded for ap- 
peasement; so did the foreign 
courts. But Pius could not be 
shaken in his resistance. 

In the spring of 1809 Napoleon 
once more invaded Austria. He 
formally incorporated the Papal 
States into the French empire. Pius 
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launched his most formidable spir- 
itual weapon, excommunication, 
against Napoleon. But the papal 
bull still held a note of tenderness 
for “our persecutors, whom we 
have always loved and whom we 
do not cease to cherish.” 

For a few weeks Rome held her 
breath. Finally, on the night of 
July 6, 1809, the climax came. 
French troops battered down the 
doors of the Quirinal. Guided by 
Roman 5th columnists, they pene- 
trated into Pius’ apartments. The 
Pope was a captive. 

Napoleon was then in Schoen- 
brunn. He was annoyed by the kid- 
naping. It had been carried out 
without his specific-orders by too 
zealous subordinates. But Europe 
hardly reacted to the monstrous 
deed. Then Napoleon decided that 
it was all for the best. As soon as 
Pius saw reason, he would transfer 
him and the entire government of 
the Church to Paris. There the 
Pope would be Napoleon’s puppet. 

In the first phase of his captivity 
Pius was overwhelmed with luxury, 
honor guards, elaborate religious 
ceremonies, and a princely court, 
made up of spies. But he was for- 
bidden to contact his cardinals or 
transact the business of the Church. 
This treatment was a refined mar- 
tyrdom for a Pope who had never 
deviated from his monkish auster- 
ity. The controlled press reported 
that the Pope had such a lovely 
holiday in Savona that he had no 
time to attend to Church business. 
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When Pius did not yield, Na- 
poleon tried the opposite method. 
In the second phase of his captiv- 
ity, Pius lived in a poverty border- 
ing on destitution. He was deprived 
of all amenities and subjected to 
rigorous police control. His house 
was periodically searched. Loyal 
servants who had followed him to 
Savona were thrown into jail. Books 
and writing material were taken 
from him. He was forbidden to 
communicate with any subject of 
the French empire. 

Yet Napoleon grew increasingly 
uneasy. The captive Pope in Savona 
was rapidly becoming more of a 
nuisance to him than the free Pope 
in Rome had been. His low-voiced 
“Non possumus” (“We cannot”), 
mysteriously reverberating all over 
the empire, seemed to become the 
cry of all latent opposition. People 
who had never given a thought to 
religion suddenly became enthusi- 
astic over “the martyr of Savona.” 

The Pope’s “Non possumus” also 
stopped the whole machinery of 
the Church. For instance, Pius re- 
fused to appoint to bishoprics the 
men designated by Napoleon. His 
refusal created awkward vacancies 
everywhere. 

There was also that annulment 
of Napoleon’s union with Josephine. 
It had been pronounced by Maury, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
but it had no validity without ap- 
proval of the Pope. Napoleon mar- 
ried a second time anyway; but the 
lack of papal sanction was to have 
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consequences for his young dynasty. 

The greater portion of the clergy 
still took its cues from the impris- 
oned Pope. In Italy Napoleon’s sol- 
diers had to drag the priests into 
the churches to celebrate Te Deums 
in honor of the emperor. They had 
to be deported by the hundreds 
because they wouldn’t take the oath 
of loyalty to the imperial regime. 
Those who did take the oath were 
despised by the faithful. 

Cardinals who refused to attend 
Napoleon’s wedding were all clap- 
ped into prison or sent to little 
towns in France where they could 
meditate on their folly. But the 
“Affair of the Pope” was still not 
solved. 

The emperor tried a mixture of 
spiritual pressure and drugs. This 
period constituted the third, long- 
est, and most poignant phase of 
Pius’ captivity. Bishops and cardi- 
nals, carefully screened, descended 
upon Pius, trying to persuade him 
that resignation was the only alter- 
native to submission. 

Pius recognized some of them as 
collaborators, and they made no 
impression on him. Others, such as 
his lifelong friend and confessor, 
Bishop Bertazzoli, had the power 
to hurt him. Still, he obstinately 
refused any reconciliation with 
Napoleon at the cost of his inde- 
pendence; and he refused to resign. 
But at last, showing bizarre symp- 
toms of mental agitation, he con- 
ceded to an episcopal delegation 
everything he had refused. 
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Delighted with their success, 
the bishops departed. But the next 
morning Pius protested violently 
that he was “as if intoxicated” 
when making the concessions. He 
repudiated the note which the 
bishops had wrung from him. Let- 
ters from the prefect of Savona 
hint that “in order to facilitate the 
negotiations” a Doctor Porta had 
given morphine to the Pope. 

Pius now became very cautious, 
refusing even to discuss ecclesias- 
tical affairs with his visitors. In- 
stead, he entertained them with 
innocent little stories of his young- 
er days. 

He remained inflexible until a 
day in January, 1813, when Na- 
poleon himself suddenly burst in 
on him. This visit took place in 
Fontainebleau, whence Pius had 
been transferred. Napoleon had 
just returned from his disastrous 
Russian campaign. What Pius pre- 
dicted had happened: Napoleon’s 
weapons had ceased to win. He 
badly needed the Pope’s spiritual 
prestige to back up the tottering 
material power of his empire. He 
embraced the Pope as if nothing 
had happened between them. 

Was the fascination which Na- 
poleon always had for Pius operat- 
ing again? Was it the hope that 
Napoleon was changed by his dis- 
asters? Anyway, when five days 
later Napoleon left for Paris, he 
had in his pocket the Concordat 
of Fontainebleau. Actually it was 
only a draft, and Pius had signed 
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it on the condition that it would 
not be published. But Napoleon 
rushed it to the Moniteur the next 
day; a few weeks later he pro- 
claimed it a “law of state.” A major 
diplomatic success at this juncture 
was too good to be hidden under 
a bushel. 

The cardinals in prison were re- 
leased and rushed to Fontainebleau. 
They found the Pope bent, pale, 
thin, unable to sleep or eat. “We 
have soiled ourselves,” he groaned. 
Such was his anguish that he con- 
sidered himself unworthy to cele- 
brate Mass. 

The draft did contain dangerous 
omissions and concessions. Still if 
Napoleon had kept it to himself, 
it might have furnished a useful 
basis for further negotiations. As 
it was, only a solemn retraction 
could calm Pius’ conscience. 

This retraction was a long, la- 
borious task. Owing to Pius’ physi- 
cal weakness he could write only 
a few lines each day. He would 
write them after Mass every morn- 
ing. At last it was finished and 
sent off to Napoleon; as if by a 
miracle Pius at once recovered 
health and serenity. 

Napoleon was soon on his way 
to exile, and Pius was returning 
to Rome, disregarding the protest 
of Murat, King Joachim of Naples. 
Pius had refused to learn even the 
names of the most obstinate and 
dangerous collaborators in__ his 
realm. This refusal was char- 
acteristic of Pius’ policy. 
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“The past doesn’t belong to us 
any longer. Let’s each keep our 
own faults and let’s repair them by 
an inalterable good faith.” This 
was Pius’ sublime answer to one 
of the collaborating Roman princes, 
when he threw himself at the 
Pope’s feet, asking forgiveness. 
This was the slogan by which he 
calmed the ire of the “party of 
revenge” among the cardinals and 
prelates of the Vatican. 

True, the Roman 5th columnists 
who had guided the French troops 
in their assault on the Quirinal 
were condemned to prison. Seven 
domestic prelates who fraternized 
with the French authorities were 
deprived of the manteletta. Bishops 
and priests who had taken the 
oath of loyalty to the Napoleonic 
regime were compelled to retract; 
the princes who had actively served 
it were forbidden to show them- 
selves at the Quirinal. But even 
these mild measures were canceled 
a few weeks later by a general 
amnesty. 

Soon the imperial functionaries, 
the Gabriellis, Buoncompagnies, 
Sforza Cesarinis, were back in 
grace. Their wives and daughters, 
who had danced at the French 
fétes, were kindly received in the 
Quirinal gardens. The obnoxious 
Duc de Braschi, who was mayor 
of Rome under the occupation, be- 
came once more “the nephew of 
the sainted Pope Pius VI, martyr 
of the Jacobins.” 

Pius showed the same leniency 
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to the cardinals who collaborated 
with Napoleon and were such a 
torment to him in Savona and 
Fontainebleau. Even Cardinal Mau- 
ry of Paris was forgiven. 

The Pope amazed and shocked 
the world when he extended mercy 
to Napoleon’s family. “Everything 
is forgiven and forgotten,” he as- 
sured Cardinal Fesch, Napoleon’s 
uncle, who used to bully him. 
Fesch wished to settle in Rome 
with Mme. Letitia, his half sister 
and the emperor’s mother. 

Pius said, “You are welcome. 
Rome has always been the father- 
land of the great exiles.” 

And they all found a friendly 
refuge in Rome: Napoleon’s moth- 
er and uncle, his brothers Lucien, 
Louis, and Jerome, and his sister, 
the beautiful, naughty Pauline Borg- 
hese. Then Prince Camillo Borg- 
hese sued to have his marriage 
annulled: there was no advantage 
any longer from alliance with the 
Bonapartes. Pius decided that there 
were no grounds for an annulment, 
and Pauline remained Princess 
Borghese. 

Pius returned to a Quirinal 
sumptuously renovated for the dic- 
tator’s use. Entering his redecorat- 
ed bedroom, he quizzically looked 
at the pagan goddesses disporting 
themselves on the ceiling. “De- 
cidedly, they didn’t expect us here,” 
said Pius. “But if they are not too 
indecent, let’s make them _ into 
madonnas; then each will have 
done according to his lights.” 
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This was symbolic of his attitude 
towards the French occupation. He 
kept the governmental, financial, 
and civic improvements made by 
the French. 

A letter from Pius to Consalvi 
on Oct. 6, 1817, holds out his vast 
pardon to the enemy himself. This 
letter is the climax of Pius’ Chris- 
tian restoration. In it, he pointed 
out Napoleon’s earlier aid to re- 
ligion, and pleaded that his suffer- 
ings in exile at St. Helena be 
softened. 

It was not in his power to 
mitigate the material conditions of 
Napoleon’s exile. But he could 
come to his spiritual aid. On Na- 
poleon’s request to send him a 
priest, he arranged for two, Abbe 
Bonavita and Abbe Vignali, to go 
to St. Helena. 

Pius waited anxiously for details 
of the death of his beloved enemy. 
It was a supreme satisfaction to 


him that he died with the last 
sacraments, reconciled with God. 
Pius had always told him, “You 
will come to it,” and he was glad 
that he was right. 

The Pope was much in Na- 
poleon’s thoughts at St. Helena, 
and shortly before he died, he said 
fondly, “He is really a lamb, an 
entirely good human being. I es- 
teem him. I love him very much 
and, I’m sure, he loves me a little 
in return.” 

Pius died two years later at the 
age of 81, loved and mourned by 
the Christian world. To this day 
the people of Savona insist that he 
was raised up into the air when 
celebrating Mass and cured little 
children of whooping cough by 
just touching them. It needs a saint 
to effect a Christian restoration. 
Only a saint can summon in him- 
self the charity and realism to bring 
it off. 
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Topside Repartee 


cA. macictaw performed every evening in the salon of a luxury ocean 
liner. On this ship was a parrot who hated the magician. Every time 
the magician performed the parrot would scream, “Phony, phony! Take 


him away!” 


In the course of the voyage, the ship sank. The parrot and the 
magician climbed on to a long plank. 
One day passed. They said nothing. Two days passed. Still they 


said nothing. Finally, the parrot could down his suspicions no longer. 
He glared at the magician and squawked, “All right, wise guy, what did 


you do with the ship?” 


Country Gentleman (Oct. ’52). 
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The Star of Epiphany 
in New York 





The heavens of the first Epiphany, re-enacted in the Hayden 
planetarium, make children adore 


By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Condensed from Columbia* 


LL YEAR the Hayden plane- 

tarium in New York City 
presents a procession of astronomi- 
cal shows. The shows vary to suit 
month or season. They pack mati- 
nees with bug-eyed children. 

Once the show will be a very 
realistic Rocket Trip to the Moon. 
Again there is War With Mars; or 
Pirates From Outer Space; or The 
End of the World; or The Dawn 
of Creation. At Christmas, there is 
Star of Bethlehem. 

Though Hayden sci- 
entists have done much 
research, they are still 
not sure about the 
symbol in the heavens 
that signaled the birth 
of Christ. Only one of 
the four evangelists, 
Matthew, even men- 
tions it, though the 
ancient prophecies had 
foretold it. Matthew 
mentions the star four 
times, but the exact 
nature of this celestial 
phenomenon remains 
a matter of speculation. 





It could have been a brilliant me- 
teor of the fireball class, except that 
fireballs burn out quickly. The 
Magi, coming from the region of 
Persia, followed their sign for 
weeks “until it came and_ stood 
over where the Child was.” 

Perhaps it was a great comet. 
Comets like Halley’s can be seen 
for months by the naked eye, and 
for a year with optical instruments. 
Astronomers figure that Halley’s 
comet would have 
been seen in ll B.c.; 
and there was proba- 
bly another comet vin 
4 s.c. But one of the 
comets would have 
been too early and 
the other too late 
to have been the 
star of Bethlehem. Re- 
cent evidence unearth- 
ed at Ankara, Turkey, 
supports belief that the 
year of Christ’s birth 
was around 8 B.c. 

Well, could it have 
been a nova or super- 
nova, a true star ex- 


*New Haven, Conn. November, 1952. Copyright, 1952. 
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ploding deep in space? It could. 
Such an explosion would have been 
100 million times as brilliant as our 
sun. If the supernova occurred even 
100 light-years away, it would have 
been brighter than a full moon. 
The only trouble with this expla- 
nation is that there is no record of 
it; it certainly would have been 
noticed. 

An uncommon configuration of 
planets might also explain it. Jo- 
hannes Kepler, pioneer astronomer, 
entertained this notion. He also 
thought, though, that there might 
be something in the supernova hy- 
pothesis. He noticed a rare conjunc- 
tion of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Mars in October, 1604. A week 
after the discovery of the famous 
supernova of that year, Kepler no- 
ticed its coincidence with his equal- 
ly strange conjunction of planets. 
He knew that it takes Saturn al- 
most 30 years to go around the 
Sun, Jupiter nearly 12 years, and 
Mars about double the time of the 
Earth, or 687 days. He did some 
keen figuring. Such a grouping of 
the three planets would occur, he 
concluded, only once every 805 
years. A similar conjunction, in 
other words, had occurred in the 
year 6 B.c. This date was close to 
the date calculated nearly 300 years 
later as most likely that of Christ’s 
birth. 

The thing that tantalized Kepler 
was his inability to prove that a 
supernova necessarily accompanied 
each such conjunction of Jupiter, 
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Saturn, and Mars. Whether there 
was a supernova or not in 6 B.c., 
that conjunction alone could have 
supplied the sign foretold by the 
prophets. 

Of course, the miraculous ranks 
high in the catalogue of explana- 
tions, let science and astronomy 
cavil how they will. 

Out of the welter of conjecture 
the Hayden planetarium staff each 
year fashions with devotion an 
Epiphany panoply of the heavens. 
The star of Bethlehem flashes 
across the inner dome to gasps of 
awe from below. The crib is 
shown, and a Christmas tree of 
dazzling beauty comes to life. This 
is undoubtedly the most peaceful 
performance of the year; it is as 
much of a relief to the scientists 
as a delight to the audience. 

The Hayden planetarium is full 
of strange things all year round. 
In the lobby, for example, squats 
a meteorite visitor from outer space. 
Mute, menacing, this largest speci- 
men in any museum is a 36.5-ton 
mass of nickel-iron. Commodore 
Peary lugged it back from Green- 
land in 1897. The Eskimos had 
long known about it. They were, 
legend says, glad to get rid of it. 
It had, after all, come close to wip- 
ing them out. 

The main event, though, is what 
draws most questions at the plane- 
tarium. One question gets asked 
(and patiently answered) more 
times than any other. It is, “What 
about that thing that shines all 
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the stars and such on the ceiling?” 

The Hayden official tries to blan- 
ket-reply in one breath. “That 
thing, madam, is a multiple stere- 
opticon, or magic lantern, using 
high-efficiency tungsten filament 
lamps and, from each of the big, 
black, multi-eyed bulbs -at the two 
ends of its 12-foot steel-lattice frame, 
capable of projecting 4,500 heavenly 
bodies visible in either the northern 
or southern hemisphere from any 
spot on earth, and from many spots 
in other parts of the solar system, 
at any time in the past or future 
history of this planet!” 

People are funny, though, “Zat 
mean a total of 9,000 of these here 
heavenly bodies?” asks a fiery-eyed, 
gum-chewing little man. The ofh- 
cial nods affirmatively. 

“Huh!” snorts the little man. 
“Peanuts!” 

“Vare she coom from?” growls 
a heavy-set man. 

“Carl Zeiss designed and built 
her, sir, at Jena, Germany, for a 
fee of $150,000, and installed her 
for our opening here on Oct. 13, 
1935. A philanthropic industrialist 
named Charles Hayden footed the 
bill for that amount personally. 
The Reconstruction Finance corpo- 
ration loaned us the $650,000 for 
the building.” 

When Zeiss made a machine to 
fit the idea of an astronomer at 
Heidelberg named Max Wolf, the 
German government at once or- 
dered a dozen of them. Italy want- 
ed two; Sweden, Holland, and 
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Austria wished to obtain one each. 

Between then and 1939, when the 
Buhl, most recent of American 
planetaria, opened in Pittsburgh, 
the U.S. bought five. Besides the 
Hayden and the Buhl, the U.S. 
has a planetarium in Chicago (the 
Adler), Philadelphia (the Fels), 
and Los Angeles (the Griffith). 
Each weighs two tons and is ro- 
tated in three axes by finger-tip 
control on a bank of push buttons, 
rheostats, and switches. Not one of 
the instruments could be replaced 
for less than $250,000. 

The heavy-set man bows again, 
places the Homburg carefully on 
his head, and turns to go. “Ja!” he 
growls. “I agree!” 

In addition to the peak attrac- 
tion, The Story of Christmas, Hay- 
den performances include full-scale 
productions with such come-on 
titles as The Star That Makes Our 
Weather (the sun, in case you did 
not know), Autumn Skies, A 
Flight to the Antarctic, The 200- 
Inch Telescope (and what you can 
see through it) and Color in the 
Sky. 

During the Christmas season, the 
Hayden is, of course, overrun with 
children. This is the year’s high- 
water mark for attendance, enthu- 
siasm, and buck-toothed awe con- 
fronted with the sky as it looked 
on the night that the Saviour was 
born. 

Hidden speakers sound carols in 
the darkened chamber and angels 
patrol the heavens. Toward the end 
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of the show, the lights come slowly a group of little tykes was moved 

on again, simulating the sunrise on to tears by what she saw. All about 

the first Christmas morning in her on the floor, the children were 

Bethlehem. kneeling, their heads bowed in 
Once a schoolteacher in charge of adoration. 


He was tall, handsome, persuasive—and a 
traitor. During the German occupation of Italy 
4H 5 l= he had served in the S.S. army. He boasted of 
ohn being called “the human beast.” Now he was 
ORNS in jail. 

When Msgr. M. Nasalli Rocca, prison chaplain, visited him in jail, he was 
received with blasphemies and obscenities. Nevertheless, in his loneliness, and 
little by little, he came to welcome the priest’s visits. But he assured Monsignor 
Rocca that he would never be converted. Rather, he would convert the 
monsignor. 

The other prisoners made their Easter duty. But he replied sarcastically 
to the monsignor’s Easter greeting, taunting him for his failure to convert 
a “thorough scoundrel.” 

In June, he was tried and sentenced to be shot from behind. The mon- 
signor hurried to see him, found him strangely changed. 

“Father,” he said, “your talks and your books left me unmoved. But this 
morning at the trial, among the mothers and widows whose relatives I had 
arrested and even killed, I recognized a lady. Her son of 17 I had killed 
with my own two hands. 

“When the verdict was given, that lady in black, with tears in her eyes, 
passed near me and said, ‘Poor Mr. T. I have prayed God and my son so 
much for you, that they wouldn’t sentence you to death.’ 

“That mother’s tears, her pardon, and the religion which inspired it were 
too much for me. Father . . . I believe, I believe, I believe, even I!” 

Four days afterward, with the healing oil of Extreme Unction, Father 


Rocca anointed the bullet-shattered head. 
Valentine Dorbetello from J/ Diario of Monsignor Rocca, 





[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.} 









My Six Weeks 
of Silence 


wife finds that the doctor's orders 
do more than one kind of good 


By MAY RICHSTONE 
Condensed from Today’s Health* 






Pest your vocal cords,” the discovery: mothers talk too much. 
* \. doctor told me gravely. We besiege our children with a 
4 “Maintain absolute silence for six barrage of words, mostly ineffec- 
weeks, and you may avert a very tive. 
delicate operation.” “Come to dinner!” for example, 
“Zowie!” my husband exploded. was a command always ignored. 
“Every man I know will be jealous When a note of irritation crept into 
of me!” When he looked at me, my second call, my husband might 





: I he apologized, “I was only fooling, appear. The children were rounded 

} dear.” But the gleam in his eye up with a lecture on being deaf, 

remained. thankless, and rude. The more I 
“How can I bring up children,” scolded, the less they listened. 

4 I whispered, “and run a_ house Now I ring a dinner bell twice. 

} with my mouth shut?” The first peal is a signal that in 

} “It’s worth a try,” the doctor five minutes it will sound again. 

4 urged. “Without the constant irri: When it does, there is action in 

tation of speech, this growth might a hurry. 

| disappear. I don’t even want you “Wear your hat and rubbers,” I 

1 to whisper.” used to tell my son. Howls of pro- 

‘iL “My toddler can’t read,” I scrawl- test ensued. By his standards, it 

f ed on his desk pad. was barely drizzling. I advanced 

He gave me an understanding time-honored reasons. He scorned 


| | smile and his voice was serene. them. I insisted. He balked. This 

“You'll manage,” he said. whole battle is by-passed now when 
He was right. I am now in my _ I silently deposit his hat and rub- 

fifth speechless week. Surgery will bers next to his books. 

be unnecessary and, for the first Two blasts on a whistle bring 

; time, silence is indeed golden. my toddler promptly home. Strange 

Within two days I made my first how much more effective this is 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. November, 1952. Copyright, 1952, American 
Medical Association. 
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than mother’s yelling down the 
street. As she hurtles into my arms 
for a hug, I beam my approval. 

Looking back, I think I must 
have bewildered her with babble. 
She has been much more tractable 
since I can’t talk. 

“It’s time to gather up your toys, 
darling,” I used to say to her be- 
guilingly. 

Her answer would be an unen- 
chanted “No!” I would insist. “You 
do it,” she would say. 

“If I do,” I’d threaten, “I'll have 
to take your toys away.” I know 
from experience that a threat is an 
invitation to insurrection. Now, 
with my lips sealed, I forestall con- 
troversy. 

A kitchen timer is my ally. It 
tells my toddler when her after- 
noon rest is over, when her snack 
is served, when bedtime is in the 
offing. And if she hasn’t quite fin- 
ished a project, I relax and wait. 
In my talking days, I had only to 
murmur a suggestion 12 times, and 
it was flouted. But opposition to 
the timer doesn’t occur to her. 
Since I’m not giving the orders, 
she and I are better friends. 

My husband and I are also bet- 
ter friends, thanks to my second 
discovery: that wives talk too 
much. At first I feared he would find 
me a dull companion. On the con- 
trary, he seems to consider me the 
most scintillating ~conversationalist 
in the world. I can’t interrupt. I 
can’t disagree. It’s doing wonders 
for his ego to have the first, mid- 
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dle, and last word in his own home. 

There’s never an argument. A 
couple of times I’ve made a mental 
note to file some grievance away 
until I could do it verbal justice. 
Or written my husband a nasty 
letter, reread it, and ruefully ripped 
it to shreds. 

I’ve stopped being my husband’s 
severest critic. I don’t try to re- 
model him. Gone are the veiled 
sarcasm and the wifely sneer. I 
don’t complain; I don’t scold. I 
may occasionally put a dish towel 
into his reluctant hand or indicate 
a household article that needs his 
touch, but I never nag. Not even 
for his own good do I mention 
his imperfections. 

So guess what’s happened! He 
has begun to surprise me with little 
gifts, carnations, candy, a new 
novel. At first I thought he was 
sorry for me. But my spirits weren’t 
drooping, and his have never been 
better. 

“How’s my darling?” he booms, 
each evening. How relieved he 
must be that I respond with a smile 
instead of a symptom. The dear 
man is savoring a new lease on 
freedom: freedom from his wife’s 
caustic command of words. Appar- 
ently I can express myself in better 
ways. 

Since I’ve been emancipated from 
the telephone as well as from most 
of our social life, the days are rich 
with leisure. Now I can express 
myself in the kitchen, trying out 
superb new dishes. My husband is 
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on a gourmet’s holiday; each meal 
is a new adventure. 

I can also express myself at the 
piano, relearning music I’ve neg- 
lected for years. My husband is 
obviously proud. I can express my- 
self with the sewing machine. New 
curtains perk up the kitchen, a 
new blouse perks up my appear- 
ance. Even my toddler’s dolls all 
boast fresh new finery, contrived 
from colorful scraps. 

This leads to my third discovery: 
that women, generally speaking, 
are generally speaking. We talk too 
much, too thoughtlessly. In the 
days when my voice swelled the 
chorus, my ear was dulled. But as 
I’ve progressed from the stage of 
involuntary listener, my ear has be- 
come more acute. So has my dis- 
may. 

Much of our small talk is so 


I think we can 
AVOID WAR 7f: 


We can exert sufficient influence 
on the UN to take positive action 
in recognizing and emphasizing that 
belief in God is the only foundation 
for human liberty and world order. 
Obviously, no international society 
can achieve its objectives unless men 
are first united under God. Said 
Pope Pius XI, in Quadragesimo 
Anno. “Then only will it be pos- 


MY SIX WEEKS OF SILENCE 
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small it would be better left un- 
said. Too many remarks are ill- 
advised; too many are sheer non- 
sense. Apparently many of us don’t 
think twice before we speak even 
once. How else explain the way we 
rip reputations to shreds, brag 
about our children, and reveal our 
most intimate secrets? 

For the future, if I can remem- 
ber, I plan to become a devotee of 
the art of silence. How delightful 
never to have to retract or regret 
words I didn’t utter! 

ll practice the thoughtful si- 
lence, the companionable silence, 
the discreet silence. I may even 
achieve the eloquent silence. To 
my children, my husband and my 
friends, I'll talk only when I have 
something to say and only when 
I’m sure whereof I speak. How 
rare will be the sound of my voice! 


sible to unite all in harmonious 
striving for the common good, when 
all sections of society have the in- 
timate conviction that they are 
members of a single family and chil- 
dren of the same heavenly Father, 
and further that they are ‘one body 
in Christ and everyone members one 


of another.’ ” 
Pope Pius XI, in Quadragesimo Anno. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, | think we can avoid war if, $25 will 


be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.]| 
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Jlluminated Manuscripts 


Medieval craftsmen worked with ‘jewels, gold, ivory, 
and brilliant paints to illustrate religious texts 


“\* ew York art dealer Germain 
2, Seligmann made a memora- 
ble discovery three years ago while 
perusing his father’s journal. A 
magnificent collection of medieval 
illuminated manuscripts was men- 
tioned in a reference to the library 
of the famous Dukes d’Arenberg 
of Belgium and Westphalia. 

Only two or three scholars re- 
membered having read about the 
manuscripts. So Seligmann began 
investigating the information. His 
search resulted in the current ex- 
hibition at the Jacques Seligmann 
Gallery, 5 East 57th St., in New 
York City. The collection consists 
of 33 manuscripts from the Biblio- 
theque of the Dukes d’Arenberg. 

The manuscripts represent the 
accumulation of centuries by nu- 
merous branches of the d’Arenberg 
family, which had ruled provinces 
_of Belgium from the 10th century 
until the French revolution. For 
the past half century the papers 
had been kept in the library of 
the Palais d’Arenberg in Brussels. 
Fewer than ten persons have seen 
these rare volumes since 1900. 

They date from the 11th through 
the 16th centuries, and include 
breviaries, Books of Hours, the 
Gospels, missals and antiphonals. 
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Experts regard the 11th and 12th 
centuries as the golden age of 
monastic manuscript writing. 

During the 13th century the la- 
bor of copyists became secularized, 
and the copying of manuscripts 
ceased in the greater number of 
monasteries. Kings and princes be- 
gan to develop a taste for books 
and libraries. That of St. Louis 
was one of the earliest. 

By the 14th century the work 
of a manuscript studio had become 
a matter of  specialization—the 
preparation and polishing of parch- 
ment, red ink titles, illumination, 
corrections, revision—each task was 
assigned to a specialist. 

The finely wrought pages of these 
precious volumes with their mi- 
croscopic detail are a moving re- 
minder of the great spiritual 
dedication that can go into crafts- 
manship. In our fast-paced world 
of today, value is too often deter- 
mined in terms of work-hours in- 
volved. On this basis one page of 
one manuscript alone would be in- 
valuable, but the superb artistry of 
unknown men, inspired by love of 
God and their Church, shines forth 
even more from these pages and 
makes them magnificent  testi- 
monies of faith. 





ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 




















During the 15th century, artists at the Church of St. Severin, Cologne, embellished the 
cover of an 1lith-century English manuscript of the Gospels. St. James is the central raised 
figure carved in jet. It is flanked by 9th-century intaglios of Saints Peter and Paul. 

















“The Annunciation” as interpreted during the 
llth century in St. Alban’s monastery, Mainz, 
Germany. This scene covers a page of the missal. 
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The Mainz missal includes ‘The Nativity’ scene. 
The manuscript later was stored in the library 
of St. Alban’s monastery at Namur, Belgium. 
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From a Book of Hours, “The Flight to Egypt.” 
Note the delicate tracery executed in gold 
which characterizes 14th-century illumination. 
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Prayers For Gene 


An act of kindness brought a rich spiritual reward, 
and later the light of faith 


Condensed from “The Way to Emmaus’’* 


W. GIBSON 








WAS REARED in a rural commu- 
& nity just south of Eaton, Ind. 
This was before the days of swift 
travel and communications. 

When I was a small boy, our 
neighborhood didn’t have any 
Catholics that I can recall. How- 
ever, an anti-Catholic paper called 
the Menace came to my uncle’s 
home. I heard comments about the 
paper’s contents and often won- 
dered what a Catholic was or 
might do. 

If a child is told that Catholics 
store guns and ammunition in the 
basements of their churches, what 
is his natural conclusion when he 
can’t see a Catholic or doesn’t 
know one? He builds up a fan- 
tastic mental picture, and fear of 
Catholics is instilled in that child’s 
mind. That’s the way it was with 
me. 

When I was a small boy I at- 
tended regularly the Christian 
church, the branch called New- 
light. I was reared by a puritanical 
uncle, and once when a revival 
meeting was in progress, I was 
told to go and get converted. 

*Edited by John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., To 


Get converted from what? I lived 
with honest, upright people, I at- 
tended Sunday school and church 
every Sunday, I had gone to prayer 
meeting on Thursday evenings 
many times. 

One Sunday morning, we “con- 
verts” were called down in front 
of the congregation, and “received 
into the church.” The pastor gave 
us the Bible and told us to read 
it carefully, prayerfully, and prac- 
tice it as we saw best. Right there 
ten and ll-year-old boys were 
given all authority to interpret the 
Bible! Later, in warm weather, 
many of us were baptized by com- 
plete immersion. What Baptism 
might do for me, I never was told; 
it was just something supposed to 
be done. 

After my high-school graduation, 
I enrolled at Indiana State Normal 
school at Muncie. Also in attend- 
ance were seven nuns. I did not 
know where they came from or 
to what Order they belonged. One 
of the Sisters was in my children’s 
literature class. I was strangely 
attracted, and often studied her 
be published by McGraw Hill Book Co., 


New York City, in February, 1953. Copyright, 1952, by John A. O’Brien. 
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face out of the corner of my eye. 

One day toward term end, we 
were crowding around the instruc- 
tor’s desk for our graded examina- 
tion papers. This Sister quietly 
picked up a paper, turned around, 
and as she extended the paper to- 
ward me said pleasantly, “Here 
is yours, Gene.” I never forgot the 
incident. It was only a simple act 
of kindness, but it marked the be- 
ginning of my emancipation from 
weird ideas about Catholics. 

In 1923 I visited a Catholic 
school at Fort Thomas, Ky. The 
mother superior was gracious. She 
was the first to give me any in- 
formation about Catholicism. She 
showed me through the convent, 
took me into the chapel, and in- 
troduced me to other Sisters. She 
jestingly pointed out to me the 
“cells” in which “the nuns were 
kept.” I could not laugh, for I 
felt a terrible resentment that any- 
one could designate such a’ nice 
neat room as a cell. Nor could I 
see anything wrong in the prayer 
book she presented to me, with her 
autograph. 

A year later I was visiting my 
brother at Dunkirk, Ind., where 
a meeting of several Protestant 
churches was taking place. On one 
program appeared a number of 
young men who were preparing 
for the ministry. One was intro- 
duced as having come from South 
America; his Catholic parents 
were so severe to him, it was al- 
leged, that he had run away. He 


January 


had turned away from that “awful” 
Catholic Church and now had 
religion. He played a Spanish 
guitar and sang The Old Rugged 
Cross. 

How the people pitied this boy, 
and how dreadful they thought 
this Catholic Church must be 
which had caused the father to be 
so cruel to his son! Time and 
again I had wondered why the 
boy left his home and parents; he 
had left the very things I wished 
I had. 

Following this period I was 
superintendent of the largest rural 
Sunday school in Delaware county 
for three years, 1925 to 1928. I also 
joined the Masons and rose to the 
rank of 32nd degree. I am a past 
worshipful master of the Blue 
lodge, and I was an officer in 
the Past Masters’ club. 

I began to lose interest in the 
church I was attending and pre- 
ferred lodge meetings. But I be- 
gan to read quite a bit about re- 
ligion. In the summer of 1930 I 
asked a couple of Catholic ladies 
some questions on Catholic doc- 
trines. They answered them, and 
one of the ladies started to bring 
me a copy of Our Sunday Visitor 
each Monday. I found it very en- 
joyable, particularly the Question 
Box section. 

Early in December, 1930, I met 
a young lady with whom I started 
to keep company. Several weeks 
later I learned that she was a 
Catholic. That seemed like a real 
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for me to do, keeping company 
with a Catholic? She was splendid 
company, and we seemed to enjoy 
the same things so much that the 
idea of her being a Catholic seemed 


| to fade from my consideration. 


One evening in 1932, while 
rooming at the YMCA, I found 
myself with nothing special to do. 
As I sat there, something seemed 
to urge me to talk to a priest. I 


| telephoned a Father Cyr, and he 


invited me to the parish house. 
We discussed some of my ques- 
tions, and he suggested that I take 
a regular course of instruction. He 
would be glad, he said, to give 
them to me. 

He, too, seemed like a very fine 
individual, so frank and straight- 
forward with me; but still I had 
a little reserve based on whether 
he might possibly be one of those 
crafty members of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and I wasn’t 


| going to be taken in. I would 
study some more about the Catholic 


‘| Church. 





After a period of indecision I 
| finally made arrangements to take 
instructions. I was baptized on 
June 30, 1933, and married my 


Catholic girl at a high nuptial 
Mass on July 18, 1933. 


Perhaps one of the expressions 
most often heard from the lips of 
a convert is “I feel so at home.” 
The convert often almost cries out 
in anguish, “Why didn’t I become 
a Catholic sooner?” or “Why 








PRAYERS FOR GENE 
problem. Was it the proper thing 
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was I not born a Catholic, too?” 

I have mentioned an incident at 
normal school, when I was sur- 
prised at being spoken to so kindly 
by a Sister. That incident occurred 
in 1921. I have always had keen 
remembrance of that _ incident. 
Finally I found out the Sister’s 
address and wrote to her. Here 
is her reply. 

“Dear Mr. Gibson: Really, Mr. 
Gibson, your letter was a pleasant 
surprise. It was also a happy 
awakening of memories of the 
summer I spent at Ball State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

“I never forgot the courtesies 
of a young gentleman in the Chil- 
dren’s Literature class. What made 
these courtesies doubly precious 
was the fact that the young man 
had good reasons, according to his 
convictions, for omitting them al- 
together, or for acting quite the 
contrary. 

“One day I stood quite alone in 
the first-floor lobby, waiting for 
a Sister companion. I overheard a 
group of young men discussing us 
Sisters. 

“T’'d like to boot them out,’ 
came from one. 

““So would I,’ said another, 
‘but what made me plenty mad 
was something I noticed Gene 
Gibson do the other day. Why, 
he very nicely stepped aside to let 
that one in Children’s Lit class 
pass into the room ahead of him. 
I could have beaten him up for 
that.’ 
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““QOh!’ remarked another, ‘Gene’s 
just nice to everybody.’ 

“And so the talk continued un- 
til, to my great relief, the bell 
rang. Before I joined my com- 
panion, I resolved to remember 
daily in my prayers the Gene who 
was kind to everybody, even to 
nuns. And so, ever since the sum- 
mer of 1921, I have said this pray- 
er daily: ‘God bless Gene and all 
those near and dear to him.’ 

“And now, may God continue 
to bless you and all those near and 
dear to you. I shall continue to 
say my prayer for you as before, 
with this addition: “Thank You, 
God, for all You did for Gene.” 


I have never ceased to marvel at 
the revelation in that letter. Learn- 
ing of the benevolence of this 
Sister to a non-Catholic and that 
she continued to say this prayer 
for 28 years without knowing what 
might be the status of the one for 
whom she prayed, I am amazed. 
But I am thankful. Perhaps I could 
not have appreciated it so fully 
had I learned of it sooner. It was 
the prayers of that good Sister, I 
feel, that moved God to bestow 
upon me the grace of faith. 

My constant prayer now is that 
God may grant me the privilege 
of sharing my precious treasure 
with others. 


Convertitis 


eA convert: get excited, I guess, but my friend, Charlene, had more 
than average enthusiasm. She plagued family, neighbors, and friends 
with her favorite subject, religion. 


A casual comment about a Sunday trip was enough to bring forth 
a dissertation on the Mass. Diets recalled the Eucharistic fast. Mention of 
a mutual friend, named Gerard, reminded her of St. Gerard. Literature, 
well, Seven Storey Mountain was all she could talk about, and the best 
lecture in town couldn’t compare with last week’s Holy Hour meditation. 


Just the sight of a priest aroused in her a happy sense of belonging, 
and she told me she stifled an impulse to shake his hand and say, 
“Me, too.” 

But the funniest thing of all happened when one of our friends 
floated into the office on a cloud of ecstatic excitment. Extending her 
left hand, she said, “Look, I’m engaged.” 


Charlene dangled the miraculous medal she constantly wore, and 


said, “Look, I’m a Catholic.” Dorothy Fournier. 














Two million workers are without visible means of support 


Who Feeds the 
Unemployed in Italy? 


By GUNNAR D. KUMLIEN 
Condensed from the Commonweal* 


HE Italian unemployed num- 

ber roughly 2 million. Only 

a tenth of them, as a 
specially privileged group, receive 
the ridiculously low government 
subsidy of 37¢ a day. And they 
get the 37¢ only during the first 
six months of unemployment. After 
six months out of work, a man 
must consider himself as one of 
the 2 million pariahs. Logically he 
ought to starve and die. 

But according to repeated med- 
ical tests, the 2 million are not 
even undernourished. These find- 
ings are corroborated by Italian 
doctors in slum districts. 

How do those people manage 
to live? Nothing is wrong with 
the facts and figures, and even 
Italians need as many calories as 
other human beings. 

It is difficult to draw a sharp 
line between the Italian employed 
and unemployed. Very many of the 
“employed” work only on a part- 
time basis. Many Italian enter- 
prises still employ more workers 
than they need. Communist pres- 
sure against any form of discharge 


increases production costs. Italy, 
consequently, cannot benefit from 
her labor surplus, which could have 
been a big asset in international 
competition. Exactly as poverty 
seems to create more poverty, much 
unemployment seems to have the 
paralyzing effect of creating more 
unemployment among the Italians. 

The Italian government has been 
trying to find out the reasons for 
the “pathological” Italian unem- 
ployment. The large commission 
entrusted with the inquiry even 
includes representatives of the 
mighty communist trade union, 





*386 4th Ave., New York City 16. Oct. 10, 1952. Copyright, 1952, by the Commonweal 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
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Confederazione Generale Italiana 
del Lavoro (CGIL). Inclusion of 
communists aims at neutralizing 
any future communist criticism of 
the commission. The communists 
have proved themselves useful ex- 
perts on unemployment. The flour- 
ishing unemployed from all over 
Italy are interviewed; so are small 
and large employers and others. 
The first results are now available. 

Most of the unemployed men 
make the simple comment, “I am 
trying in spite of it all to eke out 
a living.” This boils down to a 
number of odd jobs which nobody 
in a country with a high standard 
of living would think of. But the 
jobs yield a small income. One 
man collects edible snails, and 
sometimes makes as much as 45¢ 
a day. Another scrapes old posters 
from walls and sells the paper. 
Another runs alongside horse carts 
and pushes them up a particularly 
steep hill, receiving in return a 
small fee from the coachmen. Most 
such jobs are real rope-dancer 
tricks, some showing an incredible 
ingenuity. But none enables a 
man to buy a fraction of his 
minimum necessities, still less to 
provide for a large family. 

Thus the question of how those 
people avoid starvation is still there. 
Who pays the $365 million yearly 
cost of feeding, clothing, and lodg- 
ing them? The answer emerges 
from the findings of the commision. 
It is: the others, the 90% more 
or less employed. Among them, 
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first of all, are their families; and § 
this reveals one aspect of Latin § 
mentality. Italians are much at- | 
tached to their families. Further- 
more, they seem to be exceptionally § 
generous towards any fellow hv- § 
man beings in distress. Maybe you } 
must have been unhappy at one 
time to understand unhappiness. 

Calculate that for every Italian 
unemployed there are nine employ- 
ed. This means that these nine 
persons support the jobless man 
and his wife and children, for any 
length of time, as the natural thing 
to do. 

Cousins, brothers-in-law, uncles, 
aunts, nieces and nephews, even |} . 
godparents, neighbors, and friends 4 
participate to help the unemployed. 

Employed Italians prefer to give 
money directly to relatives out of 
work, and see for themselves that 
the help is effective, than to pay 
smaller amounts in taxes for relief. 
The very word taxation has some- 
thing merciless, inhuman, and life- 
long about it; sacrifices made for 
the unemployed nephew cease as 
soon as he gets a job. H, 

The most generous people are 
not the financially comfortable 
Italians but the working class, 
particularly the women. The reg- 
ularity of their alms enables the 
beggar to live as well as, or no 
more badly than, the unemployed 
man. 

Even the beggars are thus in- 
cluded in the Italians’ warm hu- 
man solidarity. They, too, prefer 
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to be free and uncompromising when and where they like. They 
individualists, free to scratch them- will not sell this freedom to what 
selves where they like; eat when they consider the common enemy, 
and where they like; and sleep _ the state. 


Hearts Are Trumps 


HEN my father was a young man in Milwaukee, though his pay was 

small, he was the main support of his aging father and mother and 
younger brother and sisters. One evening he dropped in at the Negro mis- 
sion of St. Benedict the Moor. A Christmas tree was up, but it was still very 
bare. Dad left a large—for him—donation to help with the trimming. Father 
Phillip Steffes, then the rector, knew his circumstances, and tried to dissuade 
him. But Dad insisted. 


Time passed. Dad had married and his family was growing larger. We 
were living on a sandy, almost nonproductive farm while Dad recovered 
from an operation. Again Christmas was approaching. 


Dad’s funds were low, and he cast about for means to raise money for 
needed supplies and for gifts for my mother and us children. He chanced 
to hear about a neighbor who had a large surplus of potatoes. Dad bargained 
for a ton of the potatoes. He spent long hours sorting and sacking them; 
he wrote many letters to Milwaukee institutions, and finally received an 
acceptance. 9 


He loaded the potatoes onto a trailer and into the family car, and hauled 
them to Milwaukee, elated over the prospect of a cheerful Christmas after all. 
But the customer refused them—there had been some misunderstanding. 


Dad was bewildered. It was getting colder. The ton of potatoes would 
surely freeze if he didn’t get rid of them by nightfall. 


Then he remembered Father Phillip. Desperate, he was prepared to remind 
him of his donation to the Christmas-tree fund. But that was unnecessary. 
Over the phone Father Phillip said, “Certainly, I can use all you have.” 


We had dolls and pull toys and warm mittens and candy for Christmas 
after all. We even had turkey! 
Mrs. Gerald Hovey. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 
kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot 
be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.} 





HE newspaper put it this 

way: “Will you sell 32 

inches of skin from your 
thigh to save the life of an 11-year- 
old boy?” It was too urgent to 
turn down, and I answered Yes 
along with 600 other residents of 
Cleveland, and promptly became 
part of the first community skin 
bank ever to be set up in the U.S. 

The story began four months 
earlier, on Aug. 27, 1951. Kenneth 
Miller lives with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gus Miller, in a Cleve- 
land suburb. He had accidentally 
thrown a lighted match into a can 
of paint remover. In a second the 
can was blazing. When Gus reach- 
ed him, the boy was unconscious. 
More than 40% of his body was 
raw. 

“T’ve seen my legs,” Kenneth 
whispered to his mother that night 
in the hospital. “They’re horrible, 
mom! Cut them off.” 

For four months Kenny suffered 
torture every time his dressings 
were changed. By December, scar 
tissue at the back of his knees had 
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Not entirely but literally 


By BETTY JEAN JEFFRIES 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


drawn his legs together and was 
pulling them up to his chest. Two 
weeks before Christmas his family 
called in one of the country’s best 
plastic surgeons, Dr. Frank J. 
Meany of Cleveland. Immediately 
thereafter he performed Kenny’s 
first graft, taking skin from his 
chest and applying it to the back 
of the knees to relieve the terrible 
rawness. Ten days later Dr. Meany 
again grafted skin, this time from 
Kenny’s back, to cover part of the 
burned area, which extended from 
ankles to hips. Much more skin 
was needed if the boy was to get 
well and walk. But Kenny had 
given all the skin he could and his 
parents’ skin was not enough. 
Now began the great search 
which resulted in the Cleveland 
Skin bank. The Millers first appli- 
ed to the Veterans administration, 
which recommended the Welfare 
society. Welfare recommended the 
Society for Crippled Children. Next 
day Bill Townsend, the genial, 
hard-working secretary of the Crip- 
pled Children society, got a call 


*University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. October, 1952. Copyright, 1952. 
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from Dr. Meany, who had decided 
if anyone could help, Bill was the 
man. Dr. Meany confirmed the 
urgency of the request and gave 
permission for his name to be used 
in any publicity necessary to secure 
donors. 

Townsend called the Cleveland 
Press; that afternoon a reporter was 
knocking on the Millers’ door. On 
Feb. 1 Kenny’s picture and story 
appeared on page 1 of the evening 
paper. Within 12 hours 600 eager 
persons had answered the appeal 
by telephone and wire. There was 
not only enough skin to satisfy Dr. 
Meany; there was enough to help 
half the state. 

The Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren guaranteed $35 to each donor. 
Ninety-five per cent of the re- 
sponse came from people who said 
they did not want any money. 
They were from all walks of life: 
housewives, clerks, factory workers, 
nurses, firemen, professional men, 
salesmen, plumbers. 

Only six donors were needed. 
Each was asked to donate a patch 
or drum of skin four inches by 
eight. The first to call were the 
first taken. All were men, the 
youngest 19, the oldest, a chef, 42. 
The other four consisted of a sales- 
man, an employee of the Press 
financial department, a Chevrolet 
manager, and Kenny’s Boy Scout 
leader. With one exception, all 
turned over their $35 checks to the 
Miller family to help with medical 


expenses. 
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As they called in, Townsend 
told them to check with Dr. Meany 
on their physical requirements, 
then report back to him. If any- 
one had a skin or blood disorder 
or allergy to novocaine, or if he 
was the keloid type (susceptible 
to excessive scar tissue), he would 
not be allowed to donate. Every 
man passed, and each was told 
to report to Kenny’s hospital a 
week later. 

The men met Kenny for the 
first time just before they went in- 
to the operating room. The skin 
they left behind was grafted tightly 
to the boy’s legs and bandaged in 
place. The next day Dr. Meany 
told reporters that because of their 
unselfishness, Kenny would not 
only live, but would some day be 
able to walk and run. He could 
even try out for the baseball team, 
his secret ambition being to pitch 
for the Cleveland Indians! 

The remaining 594 donors were 
disappointed. Since each asked that 
his name be called when another 
burn case needed skin donors, the 
society decided to keep an official 
Skin-bank list. For the first time, 
plastic surgeons would be able to 
get enough skin in time to save 
the lives of badly burned patients. 
The society would include the 
bank as one of its community 
services, paying $35 per donor. 

Bill Townsend and his assistant, 
Mrs. Marjorie Benedict, sent print- 
ed application forms to every per- 
son who had called about Kenny. 
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Mrs. Benedict estimated that, bar- 
ring an atomic attack, less than 
three fourths of the names would 
ever be called. 

Five days after the first donors 
had given their skin to Kenny 
Miller, a second call came to the 
Crippled Children office. An 18- 
year-old boy had fallen from a lad- 
der into a spray of burning gaso- 
line. His surgeon needed three skin 
donors to prevent crippling. I was 
one of the three, the first woman 
donor. 

We were called on a Friday. The 
surgeon told us to report to the 
hospital the following Monday at 
1 p.m. As soon as we got to the 
hospital, we were put to bed. 

The actual operation is short and 
quick. As soon as I settled down 
on the operating table, the surgeon 
showed me the machine he was 
going to use. It was a dermatome, 
a small contraption resembling a 
mimeograph. It has a knife which 
cuts the skin and a roller which 
picks up the skin as it is being cut. 
The machine is used most fre- 
quently to take skin from back or 
chest. 

Some surgeons, among them 
Kenny’s doctor, prefer the Blair 
knife, which is like a long cheese 
knife. It is faster and surer than 
the dermatome, but requires great 
skill and steadiness of hand to use. 
Dr. Meany said that he once watch- 
ed the greatest plastic surgeon of 
all time cut skin from a man’s 
ankle all the way up his back to 


his neck in one continuous, un- 
broken piece. 

As far as the donor is concerned 
the only pain is the short prick of 
the needle injecting the novocain. 
After three pricks I didn’t even 
feel this, though the needle was 
inserted many times. Though there 
are three layers of skin, only the 
first is used, 

Once the anesthetic had taken 
hold, the surgeon washed the’area 
with ether and then swabbed it 
with a red glue. This was to make 
the skin stick to the roller. A couple 
of minutes afterward the machine 
was clamped over the skin. I could 
hear a curious cutting sound, like 
shears on a hedge. Ten minutes 
later the noise stopped, the skin 
was cut off at the end, and the 
dressings were applied. I was 
wheeled back to the room; I dress- 
ed, and drove home. I felt no pain. 

Three hours later my leg began 
to wake up, and for three days it 
felt stiff and painful as a gym burn 
is painful. On the fifth day I went 
to the surgeon’s office and had the 
leg dressed. Within two weeks all 
bandages were off. The operation 
leaves no scar tissue after a month 
and a half unless the donor is a 
keloid, in which case he would not 
be permitted to donate. 

Experiments are now going on at 
the Navy hospital in Bethesda, 
Md., to grow in test tubes skin 
which has been taken from donors 
so that it can be stored and used 
at a future time like blood plasma. 





























But this is a future promise; today 
skin must be used the day it is 
removed. 

Only skin from the patient him- 
self or his identical twin will grow 
permanently on burned areas. But 
the skin from donors will last 
three to four weeks, and will pro- 
vide the protection needed to retain 
blood and serum. The great danger 
with all serious burns is the loss 
of these important fluids. Only 
skin gives air-tight protection 
against infection. It also relieves 
pain by shutting out the air. When 
the entire dressing of skin is re- 
moved, the burned areas will have 
started to grow their own skin. 
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This is what happened with Kenny. 

Many people have died because 
there was not enough skin avail- 
able to heal their burns. The im- 
portance of the Cleveland Skin- 
bank list is beyond that of any 
other community endeavor so far, 
and ranks with blood donating as 
a wartime necessity. The Cleveland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
under the leadership of Berge 
Tookman, the young Chevrolet 
manager who was the first donor 
to Kenny Miller, has taken the 
initiative in starting similar lists in 
every U.S. community. In case of 
war, it will be one of our front 
lines of medical defense. 








Motor Mission in Manhattan 


Te New York taxi driver has a well-deserved reputation for shrewd com- 
ment and snappy comebacks. But a cabby has to go far to top the bus 
driver I overheard on Madison Ave. 


We were at 66th St. when we came to a sudden halt. A chauffeur-driven 
limousine had contested the right of way with the bus. It was also obvious 
that the contest had not yet been settled. Neither vehicle could move unless 
one was put in reverse and both men seemed prepared to sit it out. 


I looked at the driver. He was sitting, his arms calmly folded, looking 
disinterestedly straight ahead. There was no concession in any line of his 
body. Then I watched the chauffeur whose three passengers appeared to be 
men of wealth and importance. His face was a study in superiority and out- 
rage. His lips moved in what was unquestionably a flow of profanity. I doubt 
that either his passengers or the driver could hear it. Soon he realized that, 
glass encased, he was getting nowhere with his curses. 


He got out, and, oblivious to the traffic piling up behind him, strode up to 
the bus driver’s window. I didn’t hear what he said. I only remember what the 
bus driver said. “Don’t talk about Jesus; tell me about somebody you know.” 


He said nothing else. It was the chauffeur who backed up. 
John Gilland Brunini. 





The Little Girl and the 
Red Partisans 


Only persons who have suffered like this can appreciate 
life in the U.S. 


By MARILYN SMITH 


NE FALL pay in 1950, a 15- 
year-old German girl from 
Yugoslavia enrolled in one 

of my high-school classes in Santa 
Rosa, Cal. Her soft, brown eyes 
seemed to be pleading for knowl- 
edge. She seemed older than the 
other students though she was not. 
She got more out of her schooling 
than the others. She seemed to have 
experience and understanding that 
made her an exceptionally strong 
and real personality. 
I inquired about 

her background. She 

told me that she and 

her mother had lived 

in Yugoslavia for 

many years. This is 

her story. 


On Sunday, Oct. 
1, 1944, Mutti, my 
mother, and I were 
spending a quiet aft- 
ernoon at home in 
our peaceful village. 
Suddenly shots rang 
out. Our police were 
exchanging fire with 


Russian soldiers who had pushed 
their way into our country. 

Tito had made an agreement 
with Stalin for the Russians to 
assist the Partisans. Belgrade was 
then in German hands. 

Our town was a community of 
3,000 Germans, whose families had 
lived there for generations. We 
knew that the Reds were looking 
for Germans, and that we were 
in great danger. Vati, my father, 

was somewhere with 
the German army, 
which he had been 
forced to join in 1941. 
As I was a girl of 
only nine (an only 
child), I could not 
help much in this 
situation. Mutti told 
me that we must 
keep our courage, 
as our Lord never 
burdens us with more 
than we can carry. 

The Reds decided 
to make our home 
their headquarters. 
They ordered Mutti 
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to prepare food. While they were 
gorging themselves, she quietly 
slipped away. From then on, the 
Russians left us alone. Other young 
German women were not so for- 
tunate as Mutti. 

The communists, impressed by 
our “luxuries,” seized the best of 
the villagers’ household goods. 
They stole many wrist watches, 
often wearing six or eight on one 
arm. As they had so little at home, 
the Russians took large amounts 
of clothing. They even knocked 


out the gold teeth of many 
Germans. 
About a week later, Stalin’s 


soldiers left to join Tito’s army 
at Belgrade. Within a few days 
our capital fell into Partisan hands. 

When Mutti and I returned 
home, the place was a shambles. 
The furniture was scratched and 
greasy; food and liquor had been 
spilled on our carpets. The- Reds. 
had taken my dolls and doll fur- 
niture. 

The Russians mutilated our 
crucifix and threw it, along with 
our holy pictures, into the yard. 
They knocked one of the hands off 
our statue of St. Joseph. 

Our local government was de- 
posed by the communist Partisan 
government. Farms were collecti- 
vized. Mutti and the other German 
women were forced to do heavy 
work on those farms. 

One cold December night, Mutti 
and I were awakened by a pound- 
ing on the door. Mutti opened it 
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to the mayor and a local Partisan. 
Mutti, terrified, had to go with 
them. I tearfully kissed her good- 
by. I remembered that Mutti had 
once explained to me that every- 
one has some cross to bear. This 
ordeal was ours. 

The young women assembled at 
the courthouse before daybreak. 
The Partisans lined them up for 
a march to a town 25 miles away. 
Soldiers drove them through mud 
and snow. The exhausted women 
reached their destination by night- 
fall. 

Though many mothers pleaded 
that they had little children, they 
were kept prisoners. Mutti told the 
questioning officer, “My daughter 
is only seven and all alone.” Mutti 
was released. No one could blame 
her for reducing my age two years. 
More than half of those women 
kidnaped from our village were 
transported in sealed box cars, with- 
out food or means of sanitation, to 
slave-labor camps in Siberia. More 
than half of this group have since 
died, from hard labor, under- 
nourishment, and _ mistreatment. 
Other German women from Yugo- 
slavia met the same fate. 

On a cold night in April, Mutti 
and I were again awakened, by 
the roll of a drum. We hurried to 
the corner, in time to hear a 


Partisan announcing that all Ger- 
mans must be at the courthouse 
by 4 a.m. We would have to leave 
our homes permanently. 

Mutti and I packed a few neces- 
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sities and put on as many clothes 
as we could wear. At the court- 
house, our uprooted neighbors 
were gathering, some carrying 
their bedridden. 

The Partisans searched us all 
for valuables. Fortunately, Mutti 
had given hers to my maternal 
grandparents in another place. The 
communists tore the earrings from 
the pierced ears of the women. 

Extra clothing was taken away. 
Mutti had to surrender a small 
pillow she saved for me, also her 
prayer book and rosary. The sol- 
dier pulled the rosary to pieces, 
and sneered, “Why don’t you pray 
now? Why doesn’t your God come 
to help you?” 

Mutti managed to keep a tiny 
image of St. Anthony, and both 
of us had our medals of the Holy 
Family and the Sacred Heart. 
Two-thirds of the Germans were 
quartered in two dance halls; the 
rest, including Mutti and me, 
were crowded into a schoolhouse. 

Mutti was put to work in a 
bakery. By a strange coincidence, 
I was sent back to my own home. 
What a different place, just bare 
walls and no Mutti. Eighty of us 
children were crowded into seven 
rooms: our beds, straw on the 
floor; our covers, horse blankets 
and old carpets. Grandmother 
cooked for us. Because of the food 
shortage, Mutti smuggled in bread 
and sometimes even brought stolen 
chicken. 

Meanwhile, the Serb Partisans 
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ransacked the houses where goods 
were stored and moved into our 
vacated homes. The more men a 
Serbian family had in Tito’s army, 
the better the home was it given. 

Three weeks after our segrega- 
tion, the Partisans cut off children’s 
hair. I wept when I lost my long 
braids. The men’s heads were 
clipped, and the women’s hair cut 
just above their ears. The Reds 
thought that the clipped heads 
would be a blow to our self-respect. 

One night five of Tito’s soldiers 
took Mutti and my aunt to a field. 
One of the Partisans ordered sharp- 
ly, “Give us your money and 
jewels, or we'll shoot you and 
throw you in a well.” The terror- 
stricken women had to take off all 
their clothes to prove that they 
hadn’t concealed anything. After 
this humiliation, they were released. 

As Mutti’s only dress was get- 
ting ragged, she made a two-piece 
dress out of an old blanket. Grand- 
father had hidden her valuables 
but now brought them to her. She 
made cloth buttons, and hid a 
piece of jewelry in the center of 
each. Thus she concealed three 
rings, two pairs of earrings, and a 
small gold cross and chain. 

On a sunny autumn day, five 
months after our eviction, notice 
came to the old people and chil- 
dren to prepare to leave the vil- 
lage. Only mothers with children 
under four could go along. This 
excluded Mutti. 

The 2nd World War had ended, 
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but the worst of our troubles were 
still ahead of us. The following 
night, everyone had to walk three 
miles to the railroad station. When 
the train arrived in the morning, 
Mutti tried to get on, but the sol- 
diers pulled her off. Here was the 
realization of our worst night- 
mares. Mutti cried; her tears kept 
her from complete despair. 

The separation proved almost 
unbearable for both of us. We 
prayed to the blessed Mother and 
the Little Flower that we might 
be safely reunited. 

In the crowded refugee train, I 
was with my paternal grandpar- 
ents, two aunts, and my cousins. 
The train took us to a town on the 
banks of the Theis river, a tribu- 
tary of the Danube. It was also 
crowded with German refugees. 
Germans who had lived there had 
fled to Austria. A few Serbs stayed 
on the outskirts. 

The Germans were segregated 
according to home towns. The 
house my family was assigned to 
had no furnishings but a_ stove. 
The electricity was off. We made 
straw beds on the floor. 

The first day we had no food. 
By the next morning two kitchens 
in our block were put to use. From 
then on, our menu consisted of 
thin dried-pea soup, dried-bean 
soup or corn mush, sometimes bar- 
ley. We supplemented this diet 
with boiled green foliage. Cats and 
dogs soon disappeared. 

The Partisans threatened death 
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if we tried to look for food. Other 
violations meant imprisonment in 
basements without food or water. 

All able-bodied refugees were re- 
quired to work. Children of six or 
over were assigned such jobs as 
gathering wood in the forest for 
Partisan use. If our bundles weren’t 
large enough, we were beaten and 
sent for more. 

Life was a constant struggle to 
find food. Behind our house, in a 
manure pile, we discovered sprouts 
growing. Digging down, we found 
discarded potatoes. 

We made repeated trips across a 
bridge to another village to beg 
food. Some of the children caught 
crossing the bridge suffered fearful 
punishment. The Partisans cut 
holes in the ice in the river and 
held the children’s heads under 
water until they drowned. 

Mutti crocheted slippers, sold 
them to the Serbs, and so bought 
food to smuggle to us. She had 
been taught never to give in to 
despair, and did not. 

The German men were ruthless- 
ly clubbed; their noses and _ ribs 
were broken; they were hit in the 
lower back, which crushed their 
kidneys. 

Partisan women soldiers were 
notoriously cruel. Once a woman 
officer, dissatisfied with the daily 
death rate of 100, cut the food ra- 
tion until on some days as many 
as 300 died. 

All of us suffered from malnutri- 
tion; many lost their teeth. Prac- 
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tically everyone had diarrhea. Dy- 
sentery and typhus took their toll. 
About 30 children died every day; 
and most of the old people died, 
too. By the spring of 1946, 8,000 
people had died. Ultimately, 50% 
of the refugees died. 

When a German died, his clothes 
were removed, and he was sewn 
into his blanket. Each morning, in 
front of the houses, the corpses 
were placed for two German men 
to pick up on a wagon. Often on 
this Partisan hearse, the bodies 
were piled so high that they had 
to be tied on. The cadavers were 
thrown into a mass grave and im- 
mediately covered, so that no one 
could see how many had perished. 

The Partisans prohibited reli- 
gious services. The Catholic church 
had been bombed, and all that re- 
mained was an altar. Many of us 
made surreptitious visits to this 
altar. I thanked our Lord that I 
was still alive. 

The priests were badly mistreat- 
ed. Back in our home town, the 
pastor had to clean manure out of 
the stables with his hands. Some 
refugees chose slavery to the Serbs 
rather than imprisonment by the 
Partisans. 

After nine months in exile, I was 
asked by a Red officer, “Are your 
parents with you?” 

“No,” I replied hesitantly. 

“You'll have to go to a children’s 
camp to be raised by the state,” he 
coldly informed me. 

Panic-stricken, I wrote Mutti the 
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news, suggesting that someone 
might buy us out as slaves. Mutti 
knew that it wasn’t enough just to 
ask the Lord for help, but that she 
must also do her share. She decided 
to come after me. By a ruse, she 
got into the town. 

Upon returning from work, I 
was surprised to find Mutti hiding 
behind the front door. We threw 
our arms around each other and 
cried. Mutti comforted me by say- 
ing, “Our troubles can’t last. If we 
expect things to become right, we 
must have faith. I promise never 
to leave you again.” I wondered 
how mothers could keep promises 
to their children in a communist 
world. 

Mutti determined to take me 
away. Another winter might be 
fatal. She was undaunted by atroci- 
ties that befell others who had at- 
tempted escape. Sometimes the cul- 
prits were forced to stand for hours 
in cellars in water up to their 
waists, holding their little children 
in their arms. Others were forced 
to drink large amounts of water, 
which made them ill. Many were 
beaten, and thrown into prison. 
Some unfortunates were hanged, 
always in the presence of the other 
prisoners. 

Mutti made inquiries until she 
found a one-armed man by the 
name of Frank, who with his wife 
was planning escape to Rumania. 
He agreed to take us. 

Mutti and I prayed to St. An- 
thony for protection. We vowed 
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that if we succeeded in getting 
away, we would have a Mass said 
in his honor. 

On the appointed night, Mutti 
and I left for a certain stable, where 
a German called Josef was in 
charge. We entered the pitch black- 
ness, waited for our driver, and 
prayed. Josef arrived just before 
daybreak. Josef was kind; many 
Germans owed their lives to him. 
He hitched the horses to a wagon, 
and we were off. At the outskirts 
of town, the Germans, checking 
outgoing laborers, purposely over- 
looked Mutti and me. We con- 
tinued to the cornfield, where the 
refugees were beginning work. 

Josef helped us off the wagon. 
When no one was looking, Mutti 
and I started crawling through the 
corn. At the center of the field we 
found 12 persons already hiding. 
We were ten adults and four chil- 
dren. 

The day was long and scorching. 
We had only corn bread, and no 
water. By noon we were so thirsty 
that a boy and I crawled back for 
water from our German friends. 
We prayed silently. 

The day wore to an end. Night- 
fall brought no moon. Frank lined 
us up, the two men leading. We 
weren't allowed to talk. Clearly, 
through the night air, town noises 
came to us. Soldiers were shooting. 
We speculated as to whether the 
Partisans were looking for us. I 
didn’t feel very brave, but I tried 
to act as if I were. Our leaders 
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avoided roads. That first night we 
lost our way, but by morning the 
men had located themselves. 

We traveled after dark. During 
the day we slept in fields. We be- 
came exhausted mentally and 
physically. My feet hurt, and my 
shoulders ached from carrying my 
bundles. A thunderstorm broke on 
the fourth night. A downpour 
forced us to seek refuge in the 
farmhouse of a Hungarian family, 
where we stayed until the next 
night. One of the Hungarian men 
drove us on in his wagon for sev- 
eral miles. 

Our party reached a town on the 
seventh night, where we stayed 
with a friend of Mutti’s. The next 
evening he took us to within three 
miles of the border and gave us 
directions. We had no trouble elud- 
ing the guards. At last we were in 
Rumania. 

We kept right on until we reach- 
ed friends, with whom we stayed 
two days. Food and rest helped 
restore our strength. My great aunt 
in a near-by village, hearing about 
Mutti and me, invited us and 
Frank’s family of five to visit. 

After two weeks, the sheriff or- 
dered us to leave. Our relatives 
gave us food, clothing, and money. 

The seven of us boarded a train 
for Hungary. Having no passports, 
we got off two stations before the 
border. After walking several miles, 
we slept in a field. We would try 
to sneak across the border in the 
morning. 
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When we awoke, a farmer greet- 
ed us with “Jo réggelt,” Hungarian 
for “Good morning.” Unknowing- 
ly, we had crossed the border in 
the night. We went through Hun- 
gary by train. We reached Austria, 
and again crossed the border on 
foot. 

Once more we resumed our train 
travel. Shortly after we passed 
through Furstenfeld, police said we 
would have to go into a displaced 
person’s camp. Our group was 
taken off at Strass. The good treat- 
ment in the large camp _ there 
helped us regain our self-respect. 
God had not forgotten us. 

After three weeks, Mutti and I 
went to live with some cousins in 
Leibnitz. Mutti found a housekeep- 
ing job. True to her word, she had 
a Mass said in honor of St. An- 
thony. 

Meanwhile, Mutti tried to locate 
Vati, my father, through friends, 
relatives, and the Red Cross. We 
never gave up hope that some day 
we might all start life anew in 
another country. 

On Dec. 24, one of my cousins 
received a letter from Vati which 
had been forwarded by a friend. 
This was the first news we'd had 
in three years. Vati was well and 
had a good job in Rosenheim, Ger- 
many. Our prayers for him had 
been answered on Christmas eve. 
In gratitude, Mutti had another 
Mass said. 


Mutti wrote to Vati. Replying, 
he said that he had been captured 
by American soldiers in Munich 
and had spent eight months in a 
prison in Landshut. After release, 
he went to Rosenheim. Vati urged 
us to stay in Leibnitz until spring, 
because of a fuel shortage in Ger- 
many. 

By bus and rail we ultimately 
reached Rosenheim. Mutti and I 
went to Vati’s, and waited impa- 
tiently for him to come home from 
work. 

When Vati came, I was waiting 
on the porch. He did not recognize 
me, and walked past. Mutti came 
running out. Then Vati embraced 
us both; we couldn’t talk for tears 
of joy. The three of us went inside, 
arm in arm. We dropped to our 
knees before a crucifix and said a 
prayer of thanksgiving. 


This biography was told to me 
by the teen-aged girl with the help 
of her mother and father, who are 
now living on an American farm. 
Telling the story was re-living a 
cruel past. Sometimes all three be- 
came so stirred that they could not 
continue. I wondered why they 
were willing to continue torturing 
themselves with these bitter memo- 
ries. They said they wanted me to 
know how good God had been to 
them. They wanted us Americans 
to know that we must keep our 
country free. 


CA smue is a curve that can set a lot of things straight. 




















I Try Spearing a 


Sturgeon 


My hankering for caviar brought me 


the greatest thrill and worst 
scare I ever had 


By WILDEY SMITH 


Condensed from Outdoor Life* 


Y HOME TowN, Indian River, 
Mich., spreads along the 
south shore of 15-mile-long Burt 
lake in the heart of the lower- 
peninsula resort country. It was 
there, last winter, that I had the 
greatest fishing experience of my 
life. 
I was fishing sturgeon. I sat, 
cramped and cold, in the gloom of 


Conmerciar fishermen used to 
hate sturgeon. They would get 
into the expensive nets set for 
smaller fish and tear the nets to 
shreds. Every sturgeon that was 
caught was destroyed. But some- 
one began to wonder why Amer- 
ican caviar wouldn’t be as good 
as the expensive Russian caviar. 
That’s when everyone began 
looking for sturgeon again. At a 
dollar a pound for the meat and 
three or four dollars a pound for 
the roe, a 100-pound sturgeon 
was a prize catch. 


a four-by-six-foot shanty. Every 
time I saw a movement in the 
water of my spearing hole, my 
heart started knocking at my ribs. 
I'd heard plenty of tales from 
experienced fresh-water sturgeon 
spearmen. Some of them would 
curl your hair. More important, 
all were true. 

The sturgeon is a mighty ugly- 
looking brute. His big body is 
quite rounded, tapering toward the 
tail like a long, slender megaphone. 
His scaleless skin is as tough as 
leather, and he has rows of bony 
knobs and plates along his sides 
and back. His tail looks like a big 
sculling oar, and he gives it the 
impact of a maul. 

You can’t help remembering 
that a sturgeon of 100 pounds may 
be well over 100 years old. He’s 
had time to learn a lot of tricks— 
and to grow powerful. In fact, he 
is all solid muscle. 

It was around 15° below zero 
that day. The shanty windows 


*353 4th Ave., New York City 10. February, 1952. Copyright, 1952, by Popular Science 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
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were darkened, the door closed. 
In the gloom, the fish couldn’t see 
me but I could see far down into 
the water. Half the “floor” space 
was a great oblong of open water 
—big enough to receive the body 
of a man. 

I lowered the decoy into the 
hole. What a sturgeon finds in- 
teresting about a decoy, only a 
sturgeon knows. The brightly 
colored thing was fashioned in the 
rough shape of a fish, perhaps two 
feet long, with stabilizer fins and 
weighted on the bottom to take 
it down. A sturgeon doesn’t strike 
a decoy; he’s merely curious about 
it and comes up for a look. 

Finally I picked up the spear, 
and arranged the rope attached to 
its head, placing the coil near 
my stool. “Some fishing line!” 
I thought; “quarter-inch Manila 
rope!” If an immense shadow 
showed in the water below; I’d 
wait until it was within spear 
reach; aim the gig; make my 
throw; grab the rope. That’s as 
far as I got. I didn’t know what 
I'd do then, except brace my feet 
and try to keep from getting pulled 
into the hole. 

I hefted the spear. What a weap- 
on! Each of the five steel tines 
was a foot long, big around as my 
finger, sharp as a needle at the 
point. Above the tines a great 
chunk of smooth lead gave added 
killing power. With a spear like 
that you could kill a man in one 
easy thrust. 


& 
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I glanced at the hole, and my 
heart almost jumped out of my 
chest. A fantastic creature was ris- 
ing up, up, toward the decoy. Its 
head was as big as the head of a 
prize hog. Its body stretched on 
and on, back into dimness, so far 
that I couldn’t even see the tail. It 
was like an ugly apparition, mov- 
ing up toward me from nowhere. 
I felt mesmerized. I wanted to bolt 
for the door. It seemed as if the 
pig-eyed monster would just keep 
on coming up, right into the 
shanty. 

I snapped out of it with a jolt. 
With trembling hands I raised the 
spear and aimed it. Then I tensed 
every muscle to put all my strength 
into the heave. I’d been told how 
hard you have to hit to get through 
that leathery hide and deep into 
the thick muscle. As I aimed, the 
big shadow eased over out of range 
with maddening deliberateness. I 
could still faintly see him beneath 
the ice. I had lost my chance, a 
chance many men await for weeks, 
even years. 

I saw three sturgeon that day. 
Big ones. But none of them came 
near enough to offer a shot. For 
two more days, from early morn- 
ing until darkness fell, I sat with 
my eyes glued to that oblong of 
black water. 

At last, it happened. I had closed 
my eyes to rest them. When I 
opened them, I blinked twice to 
make sure I wasn’t seeing things. 
There in the hole, fair and square, 
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was a real old lunker, nosing up 
against the decoy. With no time to 
think, I simply raised the spear 
and let fly. The spear was ripped 
out of my hands and disappeared 
under the ice. I grabbed the rope, 
and the battle was on. 

I stood up and moved away from 
the hole as far as I could, kicking 
open the door to get some light. 
I let the rope pay out, but kept 
pressure on it. I was sure I couldn’t 
stop him. But as more and more 
rope melted away, I began to lie 
back and heave, letting just enough 
slip to keep me from being pulled 
into the hole. When I reached the 
end of the rope, I was yanked 
forward so abruptly I thought my 
arms would be ripped from their 
sockets. I knew I couldn’t hold on 
for long. But just then the strain 
began to ease, and the rope went 
limp. 

Had I lost him? I started taking 
in slack, gingerly. No, he was 
there. More and more slack came 
in. And of all things, I suddenly 
saw him, passing under the hole. 
I swept in rope swiftly. I was going 
to make a try at hauling him right 
out. What a crazy idea! When the 
rope came tight and I heaved 
away, he took off as though he 
wasn’t hurt even a little bit. 

And that almost did it. My foot 
slipped as he lunged against the 
taut rope. I went down in a heap, 
my heart smashing at my ribs in 
sudden panic. I skidded, still hang- 
ing fast to the rope. My feet were 
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out over the open water. I thought 
I was going down. A loose coil 
had twisted about my arm. I was 
trying to let go. But I couldn't. I 
wasn’t fighting the sturgeon now. 
I was fighting the rope, and fear. 

Then my boots hit the shanty 
base at the far edge of the hole. 
I leaned backward, lying on my 
back, half of my body across the 
hole. I clawed free of the rope, 
which was now slipping swiftly 
over the lip of the ice. And at that 
point I got mad. 

No fish was going to lick me! 
I managed to get to my feet, rope 
in hand, sweating and panting. I 
started to work on that brute, and 
it seemed that the harder I fought 
him, the harder he fought back. 
I could not see that he was tiring 
in the least, but as time went on 
and the line smoked over the lip 
of the hole, time after time, I be- 
gan to reach the end of my rope, 
figuratively and literally. I had to 
land that submarine in a hurry, or 
let go. 

At that juncture I got a break. 
The line went limp again. He had 
turned, was coming back. Again 
he came directly under the hole. 
This time my heart almost popped 
out of my mouth. I could see him 
plainly, and I knew ‘now why he 
was holding up so well. I had not 
hit him squarely. Only one tine 
was into him, and with only a 
superficial wound, at that. If I got 
that great brute up onto the ice it 
would surely be more luck than 
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any good management on my part. 

I grabbed a long-handled gaff, 
snugged the rope up, and reached 
for him. I hit him spang under the 
chin whiskers. Then leaning back, 
gasping, I heaved. Startled and 
confused, the sturgeon gave a tre- 
mendous lash of his tail, and un- 
wittingly helped me. The surge of 
power sent him halfway out of 
the hole and into the shanty. 
Another quick heave while I had 
him at such a disadvantage, and 
he came slithering up onto the ice, 
with only his huge, wildly smash- 
ing tail in the hole. 

A deluge of ice water was kicked 
up into the shanty. I leaped back 


into the doorway and started to 
heave again. But the fish had now 
gone completely crazy. He leaped, 
slammed into the wall of the 
shanty, hit my leg, and sent me 
sprawling through the doorway. I 
was up again and hauling away, 
and at last I had him where I 
wanted him, outside on the ice. 

I killed the fish. Then I sat 
down, trembling, to get my breath. 
I had a smoke and looked at my 
watch. It had taken me the better 
part of an hour to subdue that 
monster. Finally I pulled the spear 
out of him and started to drag my 
prize, well over 100 pounds, toward 
shore. 





Block Rosaries Out-of-Doors 


“Wun 13-year-old Richard Arsenault, of Montreal, Canada, built his home- 
made shrine to our Lady in his back yard, he started something that is 
spreading rapidly in Canada’s largest city. Already other children and adults 
have followed his example and set up shrines in their yards, where each 
evening neighbors join in the Rosary. 

The Sisters of Providence of Gamelin hospital did not choose any partic- 
ular yard but carry a statue of the Blessed Virgin to a different yard each 
evening for Rosary recitation. 

Richard has carried on his apostolate in other parishes. He told Mrs. A. 
Michaud, the mother of a friend, that her yard was larger than his own. 
“Why don’t you build a little grotto for the neighborhood children? You 
could get about 300 children into your yard.” 

Mrs. Michaud, with the help of neighbors, complied. Now each evening 
children and adults from all along the street ‘gather there for the Rosary. 
The parish priest, Father A. Berard, came for the first night and parish 
organizations sent representatives. 

Archbishop Paul Emile Leger of Montreal honored Richard for his devo- 
tion by holding his daily Rosary broadcast from the boy’s shrine. He said 
he wished that others would follow Richard’s example. 

Michigan Catholic (11 Sept. ’52). 





America Needs to 
Read a Book 


Mr. Poll-taker says that we lag far 
behind other democracies in reading 
habits 
By DR. GEORGE GALLUP 
Condensed from the Washington Post* 











HAVE been probing into the 

book-reading habits of the 

American people. Fewer 
people read books in the U.S. than 
in any other democracy. The typical 
Englishman reads nearly three 
times as many books as the typical 
American. 


Compare the number of book- 
stores in the U.S. with the number 
found in other countries. In Den- 
mark, for instance. The population 
of the U.S. is nearly 40 times that 


of Denmark. In the U.S. the 
American Booksellers association 
reports 1,400 booksellers with a 
fairly complete line of books. Den- 
mark has 650 stores where books 
are sold exclusively. If we had the 
same proportion in this country, 
we would have not 1,400 but 22,000. 

A young Danish friend of mine 
told me that he lived in a town 
in southern Denmark with a pop- 
ulation of 4,000. This small but 
typical Danish town has four book- 
stores. You will admit that few 


communities in America can dup- 
licate that situation. 

I was born and reared in Iowa, 
which boasts of the highest literacy 
rate in the Union. In college towns 
the bookstores are kept alive by 
sale of college textbooks. But apart 
from them, you would have a hard 
time finding six honest-to-goodness 
bookstores in the state. At the 
moment I cannot think of one. 

Many of our college graduates 
read only one or two books a year. 
In a recent survey, we discovered 
that one in four had not read one 
book in the three months preced- 
ing the interview. Five out of every 
six had not done any reading of 
a serious nature in three months. 

Of the entire group, only a little 
more than half, 55%, could name 
any recently published book which 
they would like to read. 

The ignorance of those college 
graduates about some of the classics 
can be described only as colossal. 
Three out of four could not name 


*Washington, D.C. Oct. 21, 1952. Copyright, 1952, by the Washington Post Co., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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the author’ of The Wealth of Na- 
tions, six in ten could not name 
the author of Vanity Fair. 

Even more discouraging were 
the findings on reading habits of 
teachers. Their habits and knowl- 
edge of books were not much 
different from the reading habits 
of those in noneducational fields. 

One teacher we interviewed in 
a western state, a graduate of a 
teacher’s college, admitted she had 
not read a book for a year. She 
confirmed this fact by proving that 
she knew only one book. on the 
current best-seller list. 

Another college graduate had 
not read any book since he left 
college ten years ago. He knew 
nothing about any of the current 
books. Among his amazing an- 
swers were these: Shakespeare 
wrote the Canterbury Tales, Long- 
fellow wrote the Origin of Spectes 
and Byron wrote Tom Jones. 

Mest college graduates are not 
so ill-informed, I am glad to re- 
port. But the amazing fact is that 
we still continue to give Bachelor 
of Arts degrees to persons who 
know so little of literature. 

I am frequently told that we 
Americans spend our reading hours 
on magazines and newspapers. 
That may be true, but I assure 
you that if this is the case, a lot 
of the time must be spent reading 
Lil’ Abner and the sports pages. 

A few weeks after the two 
national conventions, we asked 
people to name the vice-presidential 
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nominee on each ticket. You will 
recall that virtually every hour of 
television time was devoted to the 
two national conventions, that the 
news magazines dealt with almost 
nothing else, and that newspapers 
covered their front pages with this 
news. There was a terrific con- 
centration on the convention and 
personalities involved. 

Yet, only one person in four 
in the adult population could tell 
us the names of the vice-presiden- 
tial nominees, 

I could cite other examples. A 
third of all adults questioned in a 
similar test couldn’t identify Dean 
Acheson. Fewer than half know 
where the Suez Canal is. More 
than half the people of this country 
have no idea whatsoever of the 
size of the population of China. 

The plain fact is that, as a peo- 
ple, we are intellectually immature. 
We have many wonderful qualities 
which no one is more aware of 
than I. We are young, strong, 
generous, and have a_ copious 
amount of what might be described 
as good horse sense. But we aren’t 
intellectual. 

My second observation is that 
our educational system is admirably 
designed to keep the nation men- 
tally immature. We need to inquire 
into our system of education, 
which succeeds so well in killing 
the desire to continue learning 
after graduation. 

My friends in the educational 
world will agree that one of the 
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first goals of education should be 
to instill a love of learning. Anoth- 
er goal should be to teach students 
enough about government and 
world problems to enable them to 
participate intelligently and _ to 
want to participate in elections. 
Still another goal should be to 
give students certain basic skills, 
such as ability to read, write, and 
think. 

How well do our schools ac- 
complish these goals? I'll leave that 
answer to you. 

Too many of our teachers are 
men of methods, not of learning. 
We do almost everything we can 
to kill the desire to continue the 
learning process throughout life. 
Students who are graduated from 
high school or college are inclined 
to take the attitude that “we've 
had it.” But as Sir Richard Living- 
ston, perhaps the greatest authority 
on education, once said, “It is as 
unnatural to stop learning at an 
early age as it is to die at an early 
age.” 

The universities of Europe have 
been far more successful than we. 
They turn out students who have 
been permitted to learn and have 
learned to do their own thinking. 
As Carlyle put it, “After all man- 
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ner of professors have done their 
best for us, the place to get knowl- 
edge is from books.” 

The man who has not had the 
advantage of a college education 
still has a great opportunity. 
Through books, he can cover the 
equivalent of many college educa- 
tions. But before we can expect 
him to do this, the intellectual 
climate of America must change. 
We must get a new respect for 
learning. We must look at the 
years after graduation as the period 
when mental growth is all the 
more essential. 

Sir Richard Livingston puts the 
case in these colorful words: “A 
man lives with details and im- 
mediate problems in the narrow, 
deep-sunk pit of his daily work, 
and needs to climb out of it and 
look around. Every moment, the 
crust of routine is forming over 
the mind, thickening and impair- 
ing its fertility; only a continually 
renewed activity of thought can 
break it up.” 

‘Is it too much to ask that every 
person spend some time each day 
widening his intellectual horizons? 
Can anyone think of a better way 
to lead a richer, more satisfying 
life? 


For Eyes and Heart 


Recenrty an author of many beloved children’s books described her idea 
of a good book for children, “It has grass and earth and familiar things on 
a level with the child’s eyes; but it also has treetops and wind and stars to 


draw his gaze upward.” 


Edith Patterson Meyer in Quote (2 Nov. ’52). 





Ants Are the Oddest 2 


Their mysterious instincts present scien- 
tists with some of life’s deepest riddles 


Condensed from Realities* 


F A MAN loses an arm or a leg, 

death is certain unless he re- 

ceives aid. To the ant, a miss- 
ing leg is no problem at all. Its 
body closes up at the point where 
the limb was severed. Ants still 
hold many secrets which science 
is attempting to unravel. 

An ant can carry 20 times its 
own weight, the equivalent of a 
ton-and-a-half on the back of an 
average man. Some ants can jump 
as high as 20 inches. (If, propor- 
tionately, you did as well, you 
would vault over the spires of the 
world’s highest cathedrals.) 

The aat has eyes in its head, but 
the eyes aren’t very important. 
Ants are as dependent upon their 
sense of smell as we are on our 
eyesight. 

The rufa ant, for example, first 
learns the odor of the ant nest 
in which it was born. Then, later, 
it learns to distinguish between 
friendly and enemy odors. It is 
particularly quick to react to the 
odor of an ant from a foreign 
nest, even if it is of the same 
species. Usually this means an im- 


mediate death struggle between 
them. 

Ants have a language of the 
antennae. There is a gesture for 
every occasion: begging a drop of 
honeydew, showing a direction or 
asking a helping hand with a heavy 
job. The number of times the 
“speaker” taps another ant, where 
it is tapped, and the strength of the 
blows has each a meaning. 

The rufa ant nest is a great city 
of many rooms and galleries. Tens 
of thousands of inhabitants live 
side by side in incomparable har- 
mony. Scientists say that 40,000 in- 
sects are hauled into the average 
ant nest during one day to meet 
food needs. 

The ant’s food-supply system is 
an unsolved mystery. Why is it 
that the seeds brought into the nest 
do not germinate when stored 
underground, even in the tropics? 
And how do the ants touch off this 
germination process? They do this 
when they are ready to dig into 
their. stores of food, to make it 
easier to eat. 

The young rufa scurries through 





Room 1026, New York City. September, 1952. 
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the ant nest in all directions, and 
gets to know all its inhabitants. 
Besides fellow workers and _ sol- 
diers, mostly undeveloped females, 
the nest includes a few individuals 
who were born with a sex. Wheth- 
er male or female, these privileged 
creatures are fed by the rest of 
the community. Life makes ab- 
solutely no demands upon them 
until the day of the marriage 
flight. 
Another 


species of ant, the 


formicoxenus, or “guest,” often 
lives with the rufa in the same 
nest. These ants live up on top 
of the nest in their own private 
rooms. In case of attack from out- 
side, the rufas defend them fiercely. 

Inside the ant nest, you also find 


beetles. The nest may house one 
known as the “gunner.” In case of 
attack, he serves as defensive ar- 
tillery, making a noise as frighten- 
ing as a cannon blast (on an insect 
scale). The dinarda, another nest 
dweller, is the grave-digger of 
the community. It sees that the 
rooms and galleries are kept free 
of dead bodies and other waste. 

The rufa refuses to have anything 
to do with the dinarda. Its favorite 
is another insect, the atemeles. The 
aroma of the atemeles makes the 
rufas forget all of their ant-like 
virtues. The atemeles has a life- 
time job with complete security. Its 
young will be raised by the ants; 
and, when they grow up, will pil- 
lage the ants’ stores and eat their 
larvae. 


But it doesn’t matter. The ants 
don’t care what happens as long 
as they can sniff the delicious 
atemeles’ aroma. The atemeles, to 
the ant, is as much a vice as alcohol 
is to man, and its aroma is just 
as harmful. If too many atemeles 
are brought into the nest, the race 
degenerates and the young ants are 


Adoring Ants 


In Quito, Ecuador, stands the 
ancient church of St. Clare; 
hard by is the little Chapel of 
the Theft, monument to a mar- 
vel. 

On the night of Jan. 19, 1649, 
thieves broke into St. Clare’s, 
and stole a ciborium full of 
sacred Hosts. Consternation 
blanketed the town. But the 
criminals were never caught, 
and search for the sacred Hosts 
seemed vain. At last, one day, 
a cry went up from a field near 
St. Clare’s. The Hosts had been 
found, unsoiled, under a mound 
of freshly turned earth. And 
the profaned Hosts were en- 
closed in a rare monstrance. A 
colony of ants had built a pro- 
tective circle of sand about the 
earth-covered Blessed Sacrament, 
and all around it they pressed 
close to each other in serried 
unmoving ranks, forming the 
rays of their monstrance. 


Jack O’Dwyer in the Monstrance 
(Aug. 44). 
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neglected. The ant nest sniffs itself 
into ruin. 

The aphides are the domestic 
animals of the ant. They herd to- 
gether on a tree where they are 
protected by the ants. In return, 
they supply their masters with their 
partially digested food. The rufa 
taps the back of an aphis, which 
obeys immediately by ejecting a 
drop of honeydew. The ant swal- 
lows the drop and repeats the 
process until its belly is full. Then 
the ant goes back to the nest. There 
it disgorges its honeydew into the 
mouth of a sister worker, who 
then takes it either to another 


worker, to a larva, or to the clan 
of sexed ants or a queen. 
The aphides are very precious. 


Not all ants trust them like the 
rufas, who permit their herds to 
roam in liberty. Other species 
build stables for the aphides, either 
near by or within the nest itself. 
The rufas do not take such pre- 
cautions, and, sooner or later, this 
means trouble. 

For example, a near-by colony 
of sanguinea ants may spot the 
aphis herd. In close ranks, the 
sanguinea advance on the tree. 
This is a declaration of war. The 
rufa workers form a square and 
send messengers back to warn the 
rest of the nest. 

Soon a rufa army presents a solid 
front to the mass of sanguinea, and 
the battle begins. Each species has 
its own tactics, which never vary. 
The rufas base their attack on 
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numbers and charge in a solid line. 
This strategy may be successful in 
combat with other rufas, but not 
with the sanguinea. In the face of 
the rufa attack, the sanguinea 
retreat slowly. All along the front, 
thousands of adversaries meet in 
close combat. On both sides the 
arms are the same. The ants use 
their mandibles, terrible weapons 
which mutilate and kill. Both sides 
use chemical warfare. They project 
from their abdomens a cloud of 
venom which falls upon their ene- 
mies at a distance of five or six 
inches. 

The rufas bring up their rein- 
forcements and the sanguinea army 
keeps on retreating. At first, this 
retreat is puzzling. The sanguinea 
are bigger and stronger than their 
enemies, but they are also among 
the most intelligent of the ants. 
The retreat is only the first phase 
of their tactics. Then comes the 
second. Sanguinea platoons have 
meanwhile skirted the front and 
worked their way into the rufas’ 
rear areas. Then, while the rufas 
continue their advance, the san- 
guinea wreak havoc left and right 
behind the front. 

The rufas’ front breaks up and 
they retreat in disorder. In little 
groups, they try to dig in behind 
tufts of grass. The sanguinea now 
move up in force against each iso- 
lated detachment and mop up. The 
rufas have lost the battle, and their 
tree of aphides now belongs to the 
sanguinea. Meanwhile, weak little 
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ants, tapinoma, have watched the 
battle from the safe vantage point 
of tips of grass blades. At nightfall, 
they swarm over the battlefield to 
take away the dead bodies as food. 
If a sanguinea happens near by, 
the tapinoma play dead until the 
danger has passed. 

After such a defeat, or merely 
because population of the nest has 
grown too large, some of the ants 
may emigrate. Thousands leave to- 
gether, taking a queen with them. 
They march out of their nest in 
columns with scouts out ahead. 

The big ants carry the little ones: 
a little fellow hangs upside down 
on the other’s abdomen. Among 
species in which size varies greatly 
transport is no problem at all. A 
big worker can carry as many as 
20 little ones on his back. Loaded 
heavily, the rufa column advances 
slowly and disappears in the high 
grass. Ideally, its members would 
like to find an abandoned nest. 
Otherwise, a new one will be dug 
on a site chosen for reasons still 
unknown. 

The sanguinea, whom we saw 
triumph over the rufas, are slave- 
holders; in their nests, all the dirty 
work is done by outside workers. 
Two or three times a season, be- 
tween June and August, they sally 
out on raids to bring in new slaves. 
The species they choose as victims 
are for this reason termed servi- 
formica. 

But the sanguinea do not disdain 
the rufas as slaves. When they go 
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out raiding, their column marches 
along in platoons, at well-spaced 
intervals, with messengers between 
each group. 

Suddenly, they fall upon the 
rufa nest. The marchers form a 
semicircle about the nest. Mean- 
while, the rufas grow uneasy, and 
rush their brood to the bottom of 
the nest for safety. But then the 
circle closes and the assault begins. 
After a short battle, the rufas re- 
alize they are lost. They haul up 
their young to transport them to a 
safe spot, but sanguinea sentinels 
stop them. 

The attackers are not interested 
in the fleeing rufas. They want the 
eggs and the larvae, and no rufa 
can escape with a pupa under its 
protection. The weaker rufas have 
to give in and flee without their 
young, leaving the nest to the at- 
tacker. Then, for two days, the 
sanguinea set up a supply line be- 
tween the rufa nest and their own, 
hauling away pupae and larvae. 

Male and female pupae are 
killed, but the workers are cared for 
and brought into the world nor- 
mally. These rufa workers do 
chores for their masters, watching 
after the brood and milking the 
aphides. Slaves and masters get 
along very well. Once inside the 
sanguinea nest, the rufas seem to 
forget all they knew of freedom. 
Even in the event of a battle with 
ants from their old nest, they will 
fight on the side of the sanguinea 
or remain neutral. 





Education of a 2nd Lieutenant 


Some of it came from above, but the best part from below 


By BILL MAULDIN 
Condensed from “Bill Mauldin in Korea’’* 


1 you read the headline 

“Sporadic Patrol Activity in 
Eastern Mountains”? That was 
mine. One morning I was taking 
a walk along a Korean ridge, keep- 
ing off the sky line and wearing 
a pencil behind my ear to show 
I was a war correspondent. 

I met a 2nd lieutenant from 
Brooklyn named Murray Klein- 
feld, a big husky guy with horn- 
rim glasses. He was on his way to 
report to the captain and take over 
the 3rd_ platoon. 

I always wondered what a new 
lieutenant felt like on his first day, 
so I asked Kleinfeld if I could go 
along with him. On the way to 
the captain’s bunker he said he was 
fresh out of armored school and 
was trying to figure out what hap- 
pened all of a sudden that he was 
up here assigned to the infantry. 
I showed him the two tanks, firing 
support for I company at the end 
of the ridge. Kleinfeld said he was 
glad to see them and it would 
make him feel better to look at 
some armor once in a while. 

The captain was a big good- 
looking West Point football-player 
type who'd had about a month of 


combat in Korea. “Where is the 
clip for your carbine?” was the 
first thing he asked Kleinfeld. 

“They told me there was plenty 
of ammunition up here,” Kleinfeld 
said, and it looked like he was 
getting off on the wrong foot al- 
ready. 

“Lieutenant,” the captain said, 
real crisp and professional, “I won't 
bother giving you the basic rules 
of leadership because I take it for 
granted you know them.” 

From the way he said this I 
knew he was going to give the lieu- 
tenant the basic rules of leadership 
so I got out an old envelope and 
started making notes on the back. 


*Copyright, 1952, by William Mauldin. Published by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 191 pp. $2.95. Reprinted with permission. 
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“Lieutenant,” the company com- 
mander said, “don’t ever ask your 
men to do a thing you would not 
do yourself. That does not mean 
you have to do it but you have got 
to be ready to do it. That is leader- 
ship.” 

“Yes, sir,” Kleinfeld said. 

“Lieutenant, look after your men 
and they will look after you. Al- 
ways think first of your men and 
they will think first of you.” 

There was some more, but my 
pencil lead broke and I only re- 
member the last thing the captain 
said. 

“Listen to the advice of your 
sergeants until you get the hang of 
the job,” was what he said. 

“All in all,” Kleinfeld told me 
outside, “I guess infantry rules are 
about the same as the others. What 
the captain said is what they told 
me in armor school and I guess it 
doesn’t hurt to be reminded of 
those things.” 

At 9:15 that night Kleinfeld was 
going to be sent out on his first 
patrol. He was to go with 13 
soldiers in white snow suits to set 
up an ambush 800 yards down a 
ridge sticking out in front of the 
company. Also, they were supposed 
to catch any enemy patrols that 
came nosing around. The patrol 
was under the officer he was replac- 
ing, and Kleinfeld was just going 
on the trip to get the hang of the 
job, as the captain put it. Even so, 
he was feeling pretty nervous be- 
cause the captain made a big point 


of hinting that the patrol might 
not come back in one piece. 

“I’m putting out two extra BAR 
(automatic rifle) teams to cover 
your line of withdrawal if you have 
to retreat,” the captain said. 

This talk was kind of surprising 
to everybody because nothing 
much had been happening on those 
patrols lately. Maybe this was just 
another way to break in the new 
officer by scaring the pants off him. 
If so, I didn’t see much sense in it. 
Kleinfeld was pretty sure to have 
plenty of real spooky things happen 
from time to time while he was in 
that platoon. Besides, this arrange- 
ment meant that two BAR teams 
had to get out on that ridge, when 
they could have stayed in their 
bunkers. I must say if that com- 
pany commander was so eager to 
scare somebody to death he should 
have gone along on the patrol to 
supervise the job. The soldiers that 
went out with Kleinfeld sure acted 
different from the captain. 

When he started off, Kleinfeld 
thought he might get shot; but 
after staggering around a little 
while on terrain where a fall could 
drop a man 20 or 30 feet down the 
gully, he wasn’t thinking about 
anything but keeping his feet un- 
der him. He was lonesome, too, 
not knowing anybody and figuring 
the boys would naturally be a little 
hostile toward such a brand new 
2nd john. By the time he took his 
first fall he was ready to ask for 
a transfer. While he was picking 
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himself up a BAR corporal named 
Jaspar Tobey came up to him. 

“Don’t worry, lieutenant,” Tobey 
said. “We'll take care of you.” 

Kleinfeld thought those were the 
nicest words he had ever heard in 
his life. About this time Tobey 
took a spill himself and came up 
cussing as loud as a man on patrol 
can cuss. In the hour it took to 
cover the 800 yards, other men took 
the trouble to let the lieutenant 
know he was with friends. There 
was the squad sergeant, Steve 
Heardman, a rifleman named Don- 
ald Queen, another BAR man 
named Frank Silva, the phone man, 
Rex Munson, and some others. 

They finally got in position and 
set up their weapons. By then, 
Kleinfeld had caught on that there 
wasn’t going to be any of this 
high-school hazing among his boys, 
at least. They had been in this job 
too long for that. 

In case anybody asks you, there 
are certain times on cold Korea 
nights when an ambush patrol 
might as well stay in bed. The 
Kleinfeld bunch did their best to 
keep quiet lying hidden in the 
snow and once Rex Munson blew 


the frost out of his phone and re- 
ported a couple of strangers seen 
in the area of L company. But 
when a man has got to lie around 
in the snow it makes for a fair 
amount of wheezing. A North 
Korean would have to keep his ear 
flaps buttoned down pretty tight 
to keep from hearing it when three 
or four men cough at once, even 
when they stick their mittens in 
their mouths to shut it off. Klein- 
feld himself was freezing to the 
ground so tight he was figuring 
that he might have to use a bayonet 
like an ice pick to bust loose. 

Well, if he didn’t do much good 
as an ambusher that night some 
good came of it as far as Klein- 
feld was concerned. He knew now 
that he wasn’t the only one with 
miseries, and he was with friends. 
He looked back up the slope to 
the company’s positions and it 
seemed a little more like home 
than it had when he left. 

“They are such decent guys in 
the infantry,” he said afterwards, 
when he was pretty well settled 
down in his platoon. “It is a shame 
guys like this can’t get in a 
pleasanter line of work.” 


DRQO LI LI LP 


0A Russian newspaper carried the following article last May: “An unpleas- 
ant occurrence took place recently at one of the construction sites in the city 
of Krasnoiarsk. After a heavy rain, a pile of bricks crumbled to bits. Deputy 
Director of the brick factory, Comrade Podurovski, explained to the builders, 
“You shouldn’t have left the bricks in the rain. The brick contains lime, and 
when it comes in contact with water, it breaks.” 


The Proisvodstvo Stroitelkykh Materialov quoted in 
Newsletter from Behind the Iron Curtain (19 Sept. ’52). 





Judge Murphy: The Big Moustache 


He likes seclusion, but his talents keep him out in the open 


By RICHARD GEHMAN 


Condensed from Esquire* 


\ TrorneEy Murphy convicted 
4, Alger Hiss, Commissioner 
Murphy cleaned up the New York 
police department, and Judge Mur- 
phy presides with honor at Federal 
court, but these are not the things 
by which men know Thomas F. 
Murphy. Judge Murphy is most 
famous for the fact that he is the 
wearer of the “Big Moustache.” 
A truly handsome 
turn- of - the - century 
walrus moustache, it 
is as well kept as the 
hedge on a million- 
aire’s country estate. 
Like his hair, Mur- 
phy’s moustache is 
dark brown’ with 
glints of red and 
traces of gray. Some- 
times it seems to 
have a personality all 
its own. 
Murphy cultivated 
the moustache short- 
ly after he was graduated from 
Georgetown university in 1927. He 
was 21 then, but he looked in his 
teens, and he grew it to add the 
illusion of years to his soft, pinkish 


face. He has never shaved it off. 
“My wife would kill me if I did,” 
he says. It often seems to reflect his 
job. When he was assistant U.S, 
attorney in charge of the Hiss case 
it seemed to bristle. When he was 
New York City police commission- 
er it gave him the look of an Eng- 
lish bobby. Now that he is a federal 
judge it lends his countenance a 
very judicial air. 

By now the Hiss 
case is familiar to 
everyone: the defend- 
ant, a former govern- 
ment official with an 
impeccable __ record, 
had been accused by 
Whittaker Cham- 
bers, an editor of 
Time, of having pass- 
ed secret State De- 
partment documents 
to a ring of Wash- 
ington spies during 
the 30’s. Hiss denied 

the charge, and a federal grand 
jury indicted him for perjury. 

A lifelong anti-communist, Mur- 
phy quickly recognized the far- 
reaching implications of the case. 


*488 Madison Ave., New York City 22. November. 1952. Copyright, 1952, by Esquire, Inc. 
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A critic has said that he also recog- 
nized the opportunity to make a 
national figure of Tom Murphy. 
Whatever his motives, he set to 
work immediately. It took him 
nearly a month to read through 
confidential FBI reports and rec- 
ords of the Congressional-commit- 
tee hearings in which Chambers 
had made the accusation. He was 
slowed by an emergency appendec- 
tomy which slapped him into a 
hospital bed for ten days, but he 
continued to read. 

When he recovered he attacked a 
new set of documents, a record of 
the committee’s private hearings; 
this sheaf ran to more than 1,300 
pages of fine print, but he waded 
through it five times. Then there 
were depositions which had been 
taken from Chambers and his wife 
in preparation for a libel suit Hiss 
had brought. Finally, there were 
15,000 pages of FBI reports on 
Hiss, Chambers, and related sub- 
jects. 

By the time the first trial began 
on May 31, 1949, Murphy knew 
almost everything there was to 
know about everybody in the case. 
The prospects were cheerless. Hiss 
was handsome, he had charm and 
wit, and his lawyers were among 
the nation’s best. Murphy’s own 
No. 1 witness, the fat and unap- 
pealing Chambers, was almost to- 
tally lacking in attraction and was 
an acknowledged turncoat to boot. 
To top it off, Murphy discovered 
that his wife, Anne, didn’t think he 
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could win a standing conviction. 

Murphy and the former Anne 
Tamny have been married for 13 
years. They met nearly 25 years ago 
at the intersection of Fordham road 
and Grand concourse in the Bronx. 
Miss Tamny was running to catch 
a bus, and her future husband 
nearly knocked her down with 
his Buick. 

She was more angry than in- 
jured. “You made me miss my 
bus!” she cried. 

Murphy offered to drive her to 
her destination, and in the course 
of the ride asked if he might pick 
her up later that evening. There 
followed, according to Mrs. Mur- 
phy, “a whirlwind courtship of 
about ten years.” 

Aside from the fact that she 
wishes he would dance, Mrs. Mur- 
phy, a striking brunette who in 
high heels is nearly as tall as her 
husband, finds him a perfect mate. 
“I have a temper, and lose it,” she 
says. “He always says, ‘Look, Toots, 
let’s sit down and talk this over.’ 
I don’t believe we've had three 
fights in ten years.” 

They have had differences of 
opinion, however, and one of them 
involved the guilt of Alger Hiss. 
Murphy, who refuses to discuss any 
case with an outsider, even his wife, 
said nothing to her about the trial; 
but the lady bened up on the pub- 
lished transcripts of the Congres- 
sional hearings. She felt that Hiss’ 
personal appeal would convince 
any jury of his innocence, no mat- 
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ter how much evidence might be 
presented against him. “I felt sick 
all over,” Mrs. Murphy recalls, “the 
first time I saw him on the stand. 
I said to Murph that night, ‘Oh, 
boy, this guy is going to kill you, 
dear.’” 

What Mrs. Murphy did not 
know was that her husband had 
studied the theatrical elements of 
the courtroom drama. “My main 
problem was how to present, not 
merely the evidence, but the per- 
sonalities,” he later remarked. 
“Now, if Hiss had gone into the 
business of selling radiators, he 
could have made a million, there 
was so much charm about him. 
I was convinced that when I put 
him on the stand I would have to 
keep him there a long time; the 
effect of his personality would wear 
off. I knew that the best way was 
to keep wearing him away with 
questions, so he would make retrac- 
tions, corrections, substitutions, in 
other words, so it could be shown 
that his answers weren’t so forth- 
right as they seemed.” 

That Murphy’s method was ef- 
fective was proved by his critic. 
“Well, Murph,” Mrs. Murphy re- 
marked after her husband’s second 
day of cross-examination, “I’m be- 
ginning to think you're right.” 
After the third day she was sure 
Hiss was guilty. 

“With Chambers,” Murphy says, 
“I had the opposite problem. There 
were a good many people who 
looked upon Chambers as some- 
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U.S. District Judge Thomas 
Francis Murphy was born in New 
York City in 1905, and educated 
at Georgetown and Fordham uni- 
versities. He became nationally 
famous as assistant U.S. attorney 
in the Alger Hiss case and as 
police commissioner of New York 
City. He is a member of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 


thing that had come up out of a 
hole. When I met him, I found 
him quick-witted, humorous, sensi- 
tive. But there was an almost Teu- 
tonic restraint about him, and he 
had a habit of swallowing the last 
few words of his sentences. I want- 
ed him to tell a good deal about 
himself and his life, because at no 
point was it clear what the defense 
would claim was his motive in ac- 
cusing Hiss. As it turned out, he 
made a wonderful witness. He an- 
swered all the questions without 
elaboration.” 

Murphy’s stage directions for his 
own role might have read, “Be 
calm, methodical, and thorough. 
Don’t lose your temper.” But there 
were times when he permitted him- 
self to orate. Once, pointing to the 
typewriter which the prosecution 
charged had been used to copy 
stolen government documents, he 
struck the rail of the jury box and 
shouted, “That typewriter was oc- 
cupied. It was humming. Smoke 
was coming from it.” 
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“It was the first time I’d ever 
heard him raise his voice,” Mrs. 
Murphy says. 

Once Murphy relied on comedy 
to make his point. During the sec- 
ond trial the defense called a psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Carl Binger, who 
testified that Chambers was, in 
Binger’s words, “suffering from a 
psychopathic personality.” Murphy 
asked Binger how he had arrived 
at this conclusion, and one of the 
reasons the doctor gave was Cham- 
bers’ habit of looking up at the 
ceiling when he answered a ques- 
tion. 

Murphy then had one of his as- 
sistants count the number of times 
Binger himself looked at the ceiling 
while testifying. Another associate 
timed Binger’s stares with a stop 
watch. At a signal from the prose- 
cutor, the men at the government’s 
table began looking up with Bin- 
ger. Then Murphy himself began 
looking up. 

Eventually, jury, judge, and near- 
ly the entire audience were auto- 
matically casting their eyes upward 
whenever Binger did. “It got to be 
like a Keystone comedy,” Murphy 
recalls. “I was nervous that it 
wouldn’t work; and I had to keep 
myself from laughing.” Finally, in 
the gentlest manner imaginable, he 


pointed out to Binger that the doc- . 


tor had stared at the ceiling 59 
times in 50 minutes. “Psychopathic, 
doctor?” he asked. The red-faced 
Binger withdrew. 

The first trial lasted six weeks, 
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and ended with a deadlocked jury. 
Murphy felt sapped, but he did not 
allow his moustache to droop in 
defeat. He simply set to work a 
day later gathering new evidence 
for the second trial. The FBI found 
another witness, a Mrs. Edith Mur- 
ray, who had worked for Chambers 
and his wife and remembered the 
Hiss couple visiting the Chambers’ 
Baltimore house at a time when, 
according to Hiss, the two families 
never met. Murphy believes her 
testimony was particularly effective 
in swaying the jury in the second 
trial. 

Murphy is an early riser, rolling 
his enormous form out of the 
blankets around six in the morn- 
ing. He makes his own coffee, 
reads the Herald-Tribune or a 
book, putters about a bit, shaves, 
and then rides to work on a bus. 
During the Hiss trials he kept the 
coffeepot boiling nights, patiently 
going over the previous day’s testi- 
mony, making notes and reminders 
to himself. He averaged about four 
hours’ sleep a night, and on week 
ends, when he and his wife re- 
treated to their cottage on Fire 
island, he did not permit himself 
the luxury of catching up. His 
painstaking preparation brought its 
reward. Alger Hiss was found 
guilty and sentenced to five years. 
His appeals were denied, and he 
went to prison. 

Shortly after the second Hiss 
trial Mayor O’Dwyer became am- 
bassador to Mexico, and the job of 
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running New York City fell to 
Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri, who found his hands full of 
scandal. 

The Brooklyn Eagle paper had 
published a series of articles on cop- 
gambler relations, and a grand jury, 
digging into the problem, had 
turned up fantastic corruption in 
the police department. One gam- 
bler, Harry Gross, calmly confessed 
that he had paid a million a year 
for protection. Impellitteri, after 
asking for the resignation of Police 
Commissioner William P. O’Brien, 
took Murphy to lunch one day in 
a little restaurant on E. Houston St. 

“What do you say, Tom?” 

Murphy stared for a moment at 
his huge hands, folded together on 
the table like sleeping beasts. Then 
he asked, “Will I be able to do it 
without interference?” 

Impellitteri, who has often been 
criticized for indecision, took five 
seconds to make up his mind. “Do 
it your way, Murph.” 

Among Murphy’s most treasured 
souvenirs are the night stick and 
helmet that once belonged to his 
policeman grandfather. Aside from 
these trivial relics, he had never 
had much more to do with the 
force than any other U.S. attorney. 
He had never even been inside 
police headquarters until the day 
he took his oath, but he made him- 
self instantly at home. 

First he ordered 21 cops, from 
chief inspector down to patrolman, 
to testify before the grand jury in 
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Brooklyn. Resignations from fear- 
ful bluecoats poured onto his desk, 
but he pushed on. One day there 
were 336 members of the plain- 
clothes squad charged with stamp- 
ing out gambling and prostitution; 
next day there were none. Murphy 
broke every man, returned them 
all to pounding beats. He replaced 
them with tough, eager youngsters 
fresh from the Police academy. 

To Mrs. Murphy’s despair, the 
commissioner began putting in a 
working day that lasted anywhere 
from 15 to 20 hours. “While he 
was a cop we ate at home about 
six times,” she remembers. “All we 
had in the icebox was dog food.” 
Murphy tried to get to know his 
men. He wandered the streets at 
night, stopping here to chat with 
a foot patrolman, there to say a 
word to a pair of squad-car men. 
His big moustache, bowler, and 
long dark overcoat came to be re- 
garded as symbols of benevolent 
authority. “You knew he was the 
boss, but you also knew he was 
your friend,” one detective says. 

Murphy spent nine months in 
the commissioner’s office, and took 
giant-sized steps toward cleaning 
up the force. But one morning the 
telephone rang while Murphy was 
conferring with August W. Flath, 
his chief inspector. Murphy sighed 
as he put down the instrument. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know 
what to do.” 

Flath waited respectfully. 
Murphy sighed again, staring at 
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the opposite wall. “They want me 
to be a federal judge,” he said. “But 
you know, I’ve gotten close to this 
outfit and the men in it.” 

The decision was one of the 
hardest of his life, but after a day 
or two of deliberation, he knew 
he couldn’t turn down the offer. 
He conferred with the mayor, then 
quietly announced his resignation. 

As a rule, reform commissioners 
are not very popular. Murphy had 
worked hard in the post, and had 
expected everyone else to put forth 
an equal effort. He had permitted 
no deals; his men had been ad- 
vanced solely on the strength of 
their records. He had been a demo- 
cratic boss, granting personal inter- 
views by the hundreds. “When 
Murph left,” one hard-bitten head- 
quarters man says, “we felt like 
we'd lost one of our oldest pals.” 
His staff gave him a gold commis- 
sioner’s badge, with a miniature 
for his wife. 

Murphy’s emergence as a nation- 
al figure has taken him for the first 
time in years out of the shadow 
of his kid brother, Fireman Johnny 
Murphy. Johnny, as relief pitcher 
for the New York Yankees, had 
become one of baseball’s most fa- 
mous figures. “At last,” said Mrs. 
Murphy at the close of the Hiss 
trial, “people won’t be saying “There 
goes the Fireman’s brother.’ ” 

She was wrong. One night she 
dropped her husband at a restau- 
rant and went on in the cab. The 
cab driver turned around and said, 
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“Say, lady, that fellow looks fa- 
miliar. Who is he?” Mrs. Murphy 
proudly informed the man that 
that was her husband, the man 
who prosecuted Alger Hiss. “Gosh,” 
exclaimed the driver, “you mean 
that’s the brother of Fireman 
John?” 

But there was a Judge Tom be- 
fore there was a Fireman John. 
Murphy was born in New York 
City on Dec. 3, 1905, the first child 
and namesake of Thomas Murphy. 
Thomas, Sr., for years was chief 
clerk in the city Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 

Murphy went to parochial schools 
and then on to Regis High school 
and Georgetown university, from 
which he was graduated in 1927. 
He attended Fordham University 
Law school and passed his bar ex- 
amination in 1930. He was in pri- 
vate practice until he joined the 
Department of Justice as an assist- 
ant U.S. attorney in 1942. 

His elevation to the bench has 
made little difference in Murphy’s 
private life. He used to play hand- 
ball, but he gave it up many years 
ago. Now he enjoys fishing. He 
has one or two Martinis before 
dinner and a single highball after- 
ward. He and his wife live in a 
modest apartment in the East 30’s 
in New York, and can often be 
seen in the evenings walking with 
their miniature black poodle, Cla- 
rinda. 

His tastes are simple. He and 
his wife have a limited circle of 
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friends; and when they entertain 
they like to do it at home, in small 
parties that usually break up before 
midnight. Murphy likes nothing 
better than to spend the evening in 
his green-walled study. There, with 
his wife near him, he relaxes in a 
chair with his little black poodle. 

One wall of Murphy’s study is 
covered with books. They range 
from detective stories through best- 
sellers up to the classics. Emphasis 
is heavy on books about the law, 
famous cases, and crime detection. 
He reads omnivorously, and has 
“threatened” to do some writing 
himself, as he puts it, but he has 


Flights of 


At the edge of the clearing stood 
a tiny house, calmly smoking its pipe. 
—G. Malloy. 

Silence: The chapel of the mind.— 
Marguerite Ratty. 

A face like a Vermont winter.— 
Joseph Manton. 

The morning came and left the 
sunlight on my steps like any normal 
tradesman.—Christopher Fry. 

Dropped her fatigue like a heavy 
cape.—Mary C. Dorsey. 

The little town was leaning her 
back against the hills—John Locke. 


never found enough time to do it. 

Money doesn’t interest him. In 
private practice he could make sev- 
eral times as much as a district 
judge’s salary of $15,000. If he has 
any political ambitions he doesn’t 
talk about them. One of his friends 
claims that he turned down two 
Presidential appointments because 
he wished to stay out of politics. 
Recently an acquaintance asked 
Murphy bluntly what he wanted 
most in the world. An unaccus- 
tomed expression of surprise flitted 
across the placid Murphy face. 
“Why,” he said, “to be happy, I 
guess.” 


Fancy 


She took off her reading glasses 
and put on her talking ones——Hugo 
West. 


As timid as a butterfly’s kick.— 
Richard Connell. 


An old lane wobbling up the hill- 
side.—Arthur Peach, 


The pink-lemonade days of my 
childhood.—Inez Specking. 


Temper: That fire-away look in the 
eye—Mary C. Dorsey. 


The teakettle cleared its throat and 
began to whistle—Allis MacKay. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions—Ed.] 





How Long Will 
You Live’? 


Here are tables that will show you 


By PAUL D. GREEN 


Condensed from This Week* 


© you worry about how 

long you will live? Ac- 

cording to the annual re- 
port issued by the U.S. Public 
Health service, the average figure 
is 66 years for men and over 71 
for women: about 68 for all U.S. 
citizens. 

The average is a whole 5 years 
better than the record of a decade 
ago, 10 years better than in 1930; 
13 better than in 1921; 16 better 
than in 1911; 21 better than in 
1901; and almost twice as good as 
in 1880 or earlier. 

Your own life-expectancy figure 
depends a great deal on the year 
and place you were born, your 
marital status, the kind of food 
you eat, whether you are too thin 
or too fat, the kind of work you 
do, your temperament, and many 
other factors. 

The following personal test is 
not guaranteed to be accurate for 
every reader. But statistically it is 
accurate. 

So let’s go, and, first of all, re- 
member that the statisticians are 


presuming that you are in moder- 
ately good health. Be sure you have 
a pencil in hand. You are going to 


need it. 


1. Year of Birth. Select from the 
following columns the number of 
years you were expected to live 


the year you were born: 


Period 
1880-1900 
1901-1904 
1905-1908 
1909-1912 
1913-1916 
1917-1920 
1921-1924 
1925-1928 
1929-1932 
1933-1936 
1937-1940 
1941-1944 
1945-1948 
1949-1952 


Men 
35-40 years 
46 yr. 6 mo. 
48 yr. 8 mo. 
50 yr. 7 mo. 
51 yr. 8 mo. 
52 yr. 6 mo. 
59 yr. 2 mo. 
58 yr. 5 mo. 
59 yr.10 mo, 
60 yr. 6 mo. 
62 yr. 

64 yr. 6 mo. 
65 yr. 
65 yr. 11 mo. 


Women 
37-42 years 
48 yr. 8 mo. 
51 yr. 5 mo. 
54 yr. 4 mo. 
56 yr. 6 mo. 
56 yr. 5 mo. 
61 yr. 10 mo. 
61 yr. 6 mo. 
63 yr. 2 mo. 
64 yr. 5 mo. 
66 yr. 

68 yr. 
70 yr. 4 mo. 
71 yr. 6 mo. 


Write down your basic life expectancy. 


2. Place of Birth. The longevity 


records vary somewhat in different 
parts of the U.S. and greatly in 
foreign countries. (Skip this ques- 
tion if you were born in a foreign 


country.) Make the following 
adjustments according to where 
you were born in the U.S. 


*Reprinted from This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Oct. 12, 1952. 
Copyright, 1952, by United Newspapers Magazine Corp. 
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New England add 6 months 
Middle Atlantic States subtract 1 month 
South Atlantic States subtract 1 year 
North Central States add 7 months 
South Central States subtract 7 months 
Mountain and Western subtract 10 months 
New Total 


3. Present age: No matter what 
the estimate of your life expectancy 
was at birth, it improves the long- 
er you live. So add the following, 
based on the number of years you 


have already lived. 

Age Add Age Add 
1-10 1 yr. 41-45 6 yrs. 
11-15 2 yrs. 46-50 

16-20 51-55 

21-25 TS. 56-65 

26-30 5 - 66-80 

31-35 

36-40 

New Total 


4. Wonder drugs: in addition to 
these adjustments, you are entitled 
to still another for having survived 
the early decades of this century 
and entered the era of better medi- 
cine, sanitation, and wonder drugs. 

So, add 6 months for every year 
you have lived until 1946, when 
wonder drugs were made generally 
available. 
New Total 

So much for the basic factors. 
Now we come to the human fac- 
tors, or things that you have done 
or have happened to you which 
affect your life expectancy. 

5. Marital status: Married folks 
generally live longer than unmar- 
ried people, statistics show and 
psychiatrists affirm. So if you're 
over 25 and not yet married, for 
every unwedded decade, deduct 1 
year. 


eseee--s---- INOS. 


If you are married, add 5 years. 
New Total 

6. Occupation: A recent survey 
shows that U.S. clergymen, sur- 
prisingly, live at least 1 year less 
than most people. And doctors, 
despite their medical knowledge, 
generally have a shorter life than 
the people they try to keep alive. 
So, if you’re a doctor or clergy- 
man deduct 4 months to a year, 
depending on how harassed you 
feel. Teachers, trained nurses, law- 
yers and clerical workers should 
add 3 years. 

Industrial workers have improv- 
ed considerably in the last few 
decades. If you were working at 
an industrial occupation before 
1940, deduct 1 year for each 5 that 
you were working. After 1940, add 
1 year. Farmers, despite a high 
accident rate, should add 2 years 
because of their healthy outdoor 
life. 

New Total 

7. Where you live: Small-town 
folks outlive city dwellers, all other 
things being equal. If you’re a non- 
farmer, and live in a small town, 
add 4 years. City folks subtract 2. 
New Total 

8. Economic status: Rich people 
die just as fast, if not faster, than 
poor people because they tend to eat 
and drink too much and die early 
from diseases due to overindul- 
gence. Poor people lead shorter 
lives due to malnutrition, bad en- 
vironment, and being more subject 
to disease. Therefore, if you have 
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been either wealthy or poor for 
the most part of your life, deduct 


4 years. 
New Total 


9. Your figure: A Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. study on the 
effects of obesity on health, for ex- 
ample, showed that 50% more 
overweight men died before their 
time than normal men, and 47% 
more obese women. 

The reason for premature deaths 
due to obesity is that overweight 
can cause hypertension, heart dis- 
ease, diabetes, cancer, and gall- 
bladder trouble. 

Accordingly, if you are over 40, 
you should deduct one year for 
every five pounds you are over- 
weight. 

New Total 

10. Alcoholism: Heavy drinkers 
(who consume a pint a day on 
the average and are drunk once a 
week or so) are likely to suffer 
from diabetes, high blood pressure, 
cirrhosis of the liver, neuritis, gout, 
and Bright’s disease, all of which 
may shorten life. 

Confirmed alcoholics (drunk al- 
most daily, and regularly insensi- 
bly drunk) invite early death be- 
cause of malnutrition, which makes 
them susceptible to disease, partic- 
ularly pneumonia. 

So, on the side of temperance 
or moderation, if you’re a heavy 


drinker, deduct 5 years; if an alco- 
holic, deduct 10. If you just take a 
drink now and then, forget it. 
New Total 


11. Disposition: This has a bear- 
ing on how long you will live, too. 
A perpetual crank, worry wart, 
neurotic or pessimist invites bodily 
or mental disturbances which make 
for an unhappy and shorter life. 
So, if you’re such a person, deduct 
5 years. If you are good-natured 
and placid, however, add up to 5 
years. 

New Total 

12. Family and Environment: A 
British survey of life expectancy 
for children of large families turn- 
ed up these interesting conclusions. 

A. Children from large families 
live longer than those from small 
families, except when the large 
families number more than 10. 

B. Children in large families 
vary, too. Those born between the 
4th and 8th years of their parents’ 
marriage usually live longer than 
those born before and after them. 

If you can place yourself here, 
give or take 2 years. 

New Total Scenic alah 


This last figure is how long you 
should normally be expected to 
live, barring an invasion from other 
planets, a rain of atomic bombs, 
earthquakes or epidemics. 


History wouldn’t repeat itself so often if the world would only listen. 
C, Norman Collie in the Country Gentleman. 





We Boys Fought 


Octopuses 


With our sea monsters we put 
the snake charmers to shame 


By ROY CAMPBELL 


Condensed from 
“Light on a Dark Horse’* 


s a cuitp I never had any 


difficulty raising money. Be- 
sides selling the horns and hides 
of the animals I shot, I had various 
other ways to make money. With 
no allowance from my parents, I 
was usually richer at school than 


the sons of the Kimberley diamond 
merchants. 

Some of my school friends and 
I heard how the Canary Islanders 


Roy Campsett, one of the 
world’s great lyric poets, has led 
a full life. He has been bull- 
fighter, horse trader, literary crit- 
ic, radio personality, circus per- 
former, big-game hunter, whaler, 
and war correspondent. He be- 
came a Catholic in Spain in 1934, 
and fought for the Nationalist 
cause in the Spanish civil war. 
Light on a Dark Horse, from 
which this story of his youth in 
Durban, South Africa, is taken, 
is his autobiography. 


dived for money. We tried to set 
up a rival industry, by hiring a 
boat in Durban harbor and asking 
the passengers to throw coins from 
the decks of the liners. All flat 
silver coins are easy to catch under 
water because they sink very slow- 
ly. They remain almost horizontal, 
and zigzag obliquely, a foot from 
side to side, for every inch they 
sink downwards. If you are on a 
level with them you can see their 
shadows penciled beneath them; 
if you are underneath them they 
look like black disks against the 
daylight above. A silver coin is 
easy to catch from above, if the 
sun is shining, because it glints 
rhythmically. By letting the breath 
out of your lungs you can be down 
on it, like a hawk, to a depth of 
15 or 20 feet, put it between your 
teeth, and then pull for the sur- 
face with open palms before your 
lungs give out. 

The Durban water police, in 
their launch, stopped us because of 
sharks, just when we were begin- 


*Copyright, 1952, by Henry Regnery Co., Chicago 4, Ill. Reprinted with permission, 312 pp. $4. 
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ning to do famously. Archie and 
Roy Meickle, Hamish Charteris, a 
Kaffir boy, Umcutchuluza, and I— 
we all felt that our talents were 
being wasted. We decided to shift 
our pitch to a place with fewer 
water police. We started to make 
excursions to Isipingo and other 
seaside resorts outside Durban. 

We started staging octopus fights 
that almost cut out the Indian 
jugglers and snake charmers. Cat- 
fish (as we called octopuses in 
Durban) were far more spectacular 
than any snake. Though we never 
had one weighing more than about 
ten pounds, that was quite enough 
to shake us about under water. 

We got our octopuses by explor- 
ing the shelves under the rocks 
with gaffs. The minute we felt 
something yield we yanked it out 
before it could get a hold on its 
refuge. We would catch two or 
three octopuses and hide them in 
a basket. 

Then we would go swimming in 
the resort pools along with the 
Johannesburgers. An octopus would 
be slipped into the water and one 
of us would shout to the bathers, 
“Hey, people, look out! There’s a 
big animal in the water there. It 
sucks all the blood out of your 
veins.” Those of us who were in 
the water would pretend panic to 
encourage the rest and soon the 
pool would be empty, with an ideal 
circle of spectators, ready for the 
show to begin. 

In a shallow pool an octopus is 


January 


innocuous. But to an amateur, an 
octopus is more hideous and ven- 
omous-looking than the most dan- 
gerous reptile. It is the nastiest 
piece of work in nature. It is com- 
pletely cold-blooded. It can feel no 
pain, and will even crawl through 
a fire on the beach, instead of go- 
ing around it. Yet it will crawl 
around any obstacle with the great- 
est cunning to prey on a fellow 
octopus. 

When we had the spectators agog 
all four of us would dive in. We 
would leave Umcutchuluza on the 
edge to show us where the octopus 
was in case he got out of our 
underwater range of vision. Some- 
times the octopus would squirt a 
cloud of ink at the start, but the 
four of us would dive through it 
together, and he would soon be 
driven out of his cloud, retreating 
and trying to make more ink. In 
the end, we would drive him to 
the shallow end of the pool. 

Whoever caught the octopus 
first would let it get a grip all 
over him with its tentacles. Then 
he’d shoot out of the water, and 
howl, “Help! Help! It’s strangling 
me and sucking all my blood!” We 
would pretend to be terrified and 
unable to save him. Then we would 
tug at the tentacles. The suckers 
would come off with kiss-like, 
smacking noises guaranteed to 
turn the stomachs of the toughest 
Johannesburgers. They would see 
the boy’s skin blistered with red 
sucker marks, which were quite 
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painless, but looked nasty enough. 

After that one of us would empty 
the bottle of red ink which each 
one of us carried in our suits, and 
we would roll about in the shallow 
water, as if in a welter of “blood” 
and foam. Finally, the boy who had 
the octopus would turn it inside 
out, like a pair of socks. Though 
this trick requires practice and 
skill, it paralyzes the beast at once. 
It also gives a sickening “plop.” 
Otherwise, one bit the octopus 
deeply between the eyes, and killed 
it instantaneously. The former 
system was far juicier, though; 
it produced some extraordinary 
gurgling and sucking noises, which 
made the audience almost jump 
out of their skins. We would then 
offer to repeat the show if, when 
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Umcutchuluza had taken round 
the hat, the results were satis- 
factory. 

We had such a success with this 
act that it made no difference 
whether the visitors knew it was 
staged from the beginning or not. 
They would clamor for the show 
as soon as they saw us coming 
with our baskets; and then they 
would want one encore after 
another, till our octopuses were 
finished. Some days we had $15 
or so in the kitty. The clowns 
and jugglers came to hate us at 
all the resorts. 

Our shows were stopped by the 
fathers of my three companions, 
when they discovered our merce- 
nary behavior. My father, thank 
heaven, never found out. 


When You Buy a Nun’s Lunch, Tip Her Off! 


Two orp nuns were seated in the train’s diner at luncheon. From their 
air of suppressed excitement and pleasure, it was obvious that the journey 
was their first worldly excursion in years. This became even more obvious 
when the nuns were presented with a menu and observed the prices of 1952 
dining-car fare. They could not quite conceal their amazement and dismay. 
After polite, whispered consultation, they ordered one pot of coffee between 
them and a chicken sandwich each, the cheapest item on the menu. They 
ate their sandwiches to the last crumb. When menus were again presented, 
they consulted each other once more, but politely declined when even bread 
pudding was pegged at 45¢. 

When the taller of the.two nuns asked for the check, the dining-car steward 
explained that it had already been paid by a young priest sitting in the rear 
of the car. 

It was then that the other nun sighed, and whispered gently, “If I had 
known that Father was going to pay our check, I would have ordered some- 
thing more expensive.” 


“Yes,” said the second, wistfully, “and I would have had dessert.” 
Inez Robb (International News Service). 





Battle of the French Billboards 


The democratic counterattack is winning 
the poster war 


By EUGENE TILLINGER 
Condensed from the American Mercury* 


VER sINCE the end of the 

war, 40-year-old Jean-Paul 

David, mayor of the town 
of Mantes and a deputy in the 
French National Assembly, had 
been anxious. His anxiety was over 
the steadily mounting barrage of 
lies and distortions which the com- 
munists laid down on France. Day 
after day, week after week, the 
Reds plastered walls of cities and 
towns with their slanderous posters. 

The tremendous propaganda 
campaign had been working. There 
was no one fighting back. From 
1945 .to 1950 the Reds had all the 
billboards and blank walls to them- 
selves. 

Americans who have never been 
to France hardly realize the impor- 
tance that posters play in everyday 
life over there. What the daily 


newspaper is to the American, the 
wall poster is to the Frenchman. 
American manufacturers sell their 
products through magazine and 
newspaper ads; their French col- 
leagues use posters. Newcomers to 
Paris are always struck by the 
thousands of posters of every color 
flaring along the walls of the cities. 
Posters sell not only soap and 
movies, but also political opinion. 

None of the anti-communist 
political parties was well enough 
organized to give the lie to the 
Reds. The various governments, 
always weak and on the verge of 
falling, had too many other troubles 
to fight the Battle of the Billboards. 

In September, 1950, Jean-Paul 
David took the initiative, and 
founded Paix et Liberté (Peace and 
Freedom). Ever since, he has been 





























*Reprinted from the American Mercury Magazine, 11 E. 36th St., New York City 16. August, 
1952. Copyright, 1952, by American Mercury Magazine, Inc. 
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hitting back at the Reds, poster 
for poster, slogan for slogan, fact 
for fiction. In these two years, 
Paix et Liberté has grown into a 
powerful organization working in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
and Western Germany. 

Paix et Liberté started off with 
a clever stunt. It was in October, 
1950, when communist boss Maur- 
ice Thorez had suddenly fallen ill. 
He was being cared for by French 
doctors. Then suddenly the Krem- 
lin rushed Professor Davidenkov, 
a Russian heart specialist, to Paris, 
and the French physicians were 
told that their services were no 
longer required. 

Next morning, every registered 
doctor in Paris received a Paix et 


Liberté pamphlet. “A Snub to the 
Doctors of France!” cried the tract. 
“Are French doctors unworthy or 
unfit to treat a patient?” A day 
later the same text appeared on the 
billboards; newspapers carried the 
story on their front pages. The 


communists were flabbergasted, 
and Paix et Liberté was success- 
fully launched. 

At about the same time a bill to 
extend military service in France 
from 12 to 18 months was being 
argued before the National Assem- 
bly. The communists bitterly op- 
posed the bill. All over France they 
pasted posters with the slogan, 
“Down with the 18 months’ serv- 
ice!” Paix et Liberté hit back with, 
“Yes, down with the 18 months’ 
service! We want three years’ serv- 


ice, same as they have in Russia!” 

This was only the beginning. 
The first big bombshell came soon 
afterwards when David started to 
debunk Picasso’s famous dove of 
peace, which the Reds had been 
building up as the main symbol 
of their phony “peace” campaign. 
David’s staff produced an armor- 
plated dove, equipped with a tank 
turret and carrying an olive branch 
in its cannon-beak. A hammer and 
sickle was painted on its body and 
the caption read, “The Dove That 
Goes Boom.” This catchy slogan 
swept the country. People smiled, 
and the hypocrisy of the Red 
“peace” campaign was exposed. 

During the height of the sum- 
mer travel season, Paix et Liberté 
put out a bitterly satirical “travel” 
poster showing prisoners behind a 
fence. “On your vacation,” says 
the poster, “visit Soviet Russia, 
land of liberty!” 

Paix et Liberté uses textual as 
well as picture posters, turning the 
Reds’ own words against them. 
When the communists were cele- 
brating the 27th anniversary of 
Lenin’s death, Paix et Liberté plas- 
tered Paris with large posters look- 
ing exactly like the communist pos- 
ters. Below a flattering picture of 
the old Bolshevik were some of 
the more unpleasant statements 
Lenin had made about Stalin: 
“Comrade Stalin, in becoming 
secretary-general of the party, has 
concentrated in his hands immense 
power which I am not convinced 
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he will always use prudently. 
Therefore I propose that the com- 
rades should remove Stalin.” 

Gallic wit and humor play an 
important part in Jean-Paul David’s 
strategy. The very meaning of 
communist posters is often changed 
by a little subtlety. One morning, 
the French woke up and found that 
all over the country the Red pos- 
ters had been plastered with little 
stickers saying, “Read and approv- 
ed, Joseph Stalin.” 

Maurice Thorez, after almost two 
years, remained in Soviet Russia, 
allegedly to recuperate from his 
illness (his return being announced 
practically every month). This fact 
has been continuously used by Paix 
et Liberté as a point of attack. 
When the French Reds were re- 
cently told that from now on 
Thorez would direct the party 
from Russia, David was quick to 
exploit this in ironical posters. The 
posters shouted in large letters, 
“Scandalous Snub to the Members 
of the Politburo of the French 
Communist Party! The people of 
France have learned with angry 
surprise that Maurice Thorez, now 
recovered, will direct the French 
Communist party from Moscow. 
After the snub of October, 1950, 
to the French medical profession 
we have here a new snub, this time 
directed at the members of the 
Politburo of the French C. P. The 
Kremlin seems to be of the opinion 
that none of them is able to execute 
its orders! This scandalous decision 
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must be revoked in the name of 
national independence and liberty 
which have always figured so 
prominently in the program of that 
political party!” 

Paix et Liberté also organizes 
contests, open to all, for the best 
answer to the question: “In case 
of war and the invasion of France 
by Soviet troops, and after the set- 
ting up of a Red regime on French 
soil, which three of the present 
top French communist leaders will 
be the first to be purged by the 
Kremlin?” 

One of the shrewder propaganda 
strokes of the French communists 
is the myth they have created that 
they were the only real Resistance 
during the nazi occupation. They 
don’t care to be reminded of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. Paix et Liberté, 
however, sees to it that their mem- 
ory (and France’s) is refreshed 
about this. Posters show photo- 
graphs of a smiling Stalin shaking 
hands with Herr von Ribbentrop; 
Molotov chatting with Herman 
Goering; Molotov with nazi lead- 
ers at a Berlin railway station re- 
viewing a Wehrmacht regiment. 
Other posters blazon the text of the 
wire Molotov sent to Hitler after 
the fall of Paris in June, 1940: 
“Most cordial congratulations of 
the Soviet government on_ the 
splendid success of the German 
armed forces.” 

No opportunity is passed by to 
harass the Reds every time the 
party line switches. On March 11, 
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1952, the Kremlin suddenly came 
out for a national German army, 
after having long attacked the 
idea. David’s outfit had a field day, 
blasting the French Reds with 
their own slogans and exposing 
all their contradictions on posters. 

“Looking back at our two years’ 
work,” David says, “I can proudly 
point to two main results. First, 
we have lifted what I call the cur- 
tain of fear. Second, we have creat- 
ed a nucleus of men who are ready 
to battle the Reds.” 

David was referring to the fear 
of tangling with the communists 
that paralyzed France before he 
came on the scene. Today, his or- 
ganization, like the communists’, 
uses squads of men to paste posters 
and distribute leaflets, handbills, 
and pamphlets. The billboards be- 
long to commercial firms, but the 
job of putting up the posters on 
the blank walls is David’s. This 
can be done only by special teams, 
who are not afraid of communist 


interference. At key points defense 
squads often have to be posted 
to prevent the Reds’ well-trained 
wrecking crews from destroying 
posters. David’s defense chief is a 
dynamic little Corsican named 
Raspigli, who has a devoted team 
of men at his command. 

The headquarters of Paix et 
Liberté is now under police protec- 
tion; the communists have tried 
time and again to destroy it. 
David’s car, too, has a guard; the 
comrades have often slashed its 
tires and tried to wreck it. 

The French are a people who 
respect logic. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of why Paix et Liberté is 
such a tremendous success is the 
retort David has been giving to 
the communist “Hate America” 
campaign and to their slogan, 
“Americans, go home!” Paix et 
Liberté posters simply state: “Amer- 
icans, go home? You should have 
said that on June 6, 1944,” D-Day 
of the Normandy invasion. 


Tie teacuer of an East German school began his talk about the 
Roman emperor Nero. “Today I shall tell you about a very cruel man,” 
he said. “He ruled over a great people which he brought into mis- 
fortune. His cruelties knew no boundaries and he was particularly 
vicious in his persecution of the Christians.” 


A young member of a communist youth group jumped to his feet. 
With threatening looks at his classmates he barked, “If any of you 
dare even to mention his name, I'll see to it that you go to a concen- 
tration camp!” 


Randers Dagblad (Denmark) quoted in Pathfinder (19 Nov. °52). 





lVlountain Christmas 


The Carthusians celebrate the feast in 
“the pure cold of the spirit” 


By PETER VAN DER MEER DE WALCHEREN 
Condensed from “The White Paradise’* 


The first Carthusian monastery in 
the U.S. was established two years 
ago at Whitingham, Vt. Applicants 
for the Order are being sent abroad 
for training in the Carthusian life. 
The house at La Valsainte was among 
the first to receive the Americans. 
| t was half past six in the morn- 

_ ing, Dec. 24, and dark in the 
ice-cold corridors. The moon was 
shining upon frosty windows. 

We had left our warm little 
rooms and come to the Brothers’ 
chapel in the Carthusian charter- 
house of La Valsainte in Switzer- 
land. A single candle was burning 
upon the altar. A silent white-clad 
monk was making preparations for 
celebration of Mass. Then the priest 
monk came in to say Mass for us. 
After a short prayer on the altar 
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steps, the two monks, standing, 
said the morning Office of Our 
Lady. Their voices sounded soft 
but clear in the immeasurable si- 
lence. 

The priest put on the vestments. 
He poured the wine into the chal- 
ice. The Carthusian Mass began. 
The priest stood on the Gospel side 
at the foot of the altar, with his 
left side toward the altar. Opposite 
him, on the Epistle side, stood the 
young monk who was serving. And 
in full tones they repeated alter- 
nately (in Latin) their wonderful 
dialogue at the beginning of Mass. 

In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

Priest: Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth. 


Inc., New York City. Reprinted with permission. 
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Server: And a door round about 
my lips. 

Priest: I confess to God and to 
the Blessed Virgin and to all the 
saints and to you, brethren; because 
I have sinned exceedingly, through 
my fault, out of pride, in thought, 
in speech, and in omission, I beg 
you pray for me. 

Server: May Almighty God have 
mercy on you, through the interces- 
sion of Blessed Mary and of all 
the saints, and may He forgive all 
your sins and lead you to life ever- 
lasting. 

After the server had said the 
Confiteor, the priest ascended to the 
altar. The Mass proceeded, to the 
accompaniment of movements East- 
ern in rhythm. When the water 
was mingled with the wine, the 
priest prayed, “From the side of 
our Lord Jesus Christ blood and 
water poured forth for the remis- 
sion of sins. In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

After the Consecration only the 
sacred Host was elevated, not the 
chalice with the precious Blood. 
There is no blessing after the Mass, 
nor is the Gospel of St. John read 
at the end. They celebrated Mass 
in the way it was celebrated in the 
diocese of Lyons in the 11th cen- 
tury. St. Bruno, their founder, was 
then living. 

The two monks said the thanks- 
giving prayers, stretched out on the 
floor on their right and left sides, 
respectively, their knees a little 


drawn up, their weight upon an 
elbow which rested upon the scapu- 
lar spread out in front of them. 
Dawn lingered pale and icy cold 
against the dim windowpanes. 

We went away in silence. In a 
little while, at 10 o'clock, the Mass 
of Christmas Eve would be sung 
by the whole monastery. 

Day broke as we were break fast- 
ing in the little guest refectory at 
8 o’clock. There was as yet no sun. 
It was still hidden behind the 
mountain to the east. Then we 
walked through deep, dry snow in 
the garden behind the cells. The 
glow above the sharply defined 
mountaintop grew brighter and 
brighter. The silence in this white 
world was perfect. Everything was 
white: the roofs were white; the 
mountains were white. The only 
dark flecks were the woods on the 
lower slopes, and the tremendous, 
naked rock faces which rise sheer 
above. Suddenly, sunlight streamed 
into the valley from the cold, cloud- 
less sky. 

I only gazed and listened. On the 
north the valley was bounded by 
a wide mountain amphitheater; on 
the right and on the left rose the 
silent white barriers of the moun- 
tains. In front of me was the valley 
formed by the Javroz river, which 
flowed at the bottom of a deep 
gorge beneath its covering of ice. 
Above the silent monastery and the 
monks’ cells, out of a chimney here 
and there, blue smoke crept slowly 
straight up into the air. Awful and 
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almost unbearable was the loneli- 
ness of the monastery. 

I now knew the surroundings 
and the outward appearance of the 
monastery. Soon we would pene- 
trate to its very heart. 

At 10 o’clock we sat in the gal- 
lery of the church. The church was 
lofty and narrow, and divided into 
two parts by a partition of dark 
wood, In it was a door connecting 
the choir of the Fathers with the 
space where the Brothers attend 
Office and Mass. This space is half 
roofed over by a gallery. From our 
places we overlooked the church 
and distant altar. 

The white monks came in one 
after another, and bowed before 
the altar. They pulled the bell rope 
one at a time, each placing it in 
the outstretched hand of the one 
behind him, then going on to his 
place in the choir stalls. Everything 
was marked by a stern, naked sim- 
plicity. The daily sung Mass of the 
monastery is always celebrated by 
one priest alone. All the psalm 
singing was in strong, manly 
rhythm and rugged tone. The 
monks sang the very oldest Grego- 
rian chants, without an organ, in 
strong, powerful voices. 

I was trembling both with the 
piercing cold and an emotion that 
overmastered me. As I sat listening, 
I became lost to all else; my tense 
listening had become a wordless 
prayer. 

Faith was no vague, far-off ex- 
perience here, no pale dream to 
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comfort weak, sensitive souls. It 
was reality. 

Later in the day we explored the 
monastery. My companion knew 
the way, and we went together 
through the corridors. Our foot- 
steps rang clear in those strange, 
vaulted passages, which looked like 
long ice tunnels. The windowpanes 
were coated thick with frost. The 
cells of the monks open upon the 
corridors. Each dwelling place has 
above its door a letter of the alpha- 
bet and a text from Holy Scripture: 
“Our conversation is in heaven.” 

Could it be that there was sin 
in this place? Not our sort of sin. 
Here the battle was for the height, 
and for the height above the height. 
Here we were at an altitude of 
3,200 feet. Life here is as white as 
lightning fire. It looks pitiless and 
mad, a reckless adventure. But it 
is pure tenderness and fire; nothing 
but love. It is goodness. 

At the center of the monastery, 
in the enclosed garden surrounded 
by the cloisters, lies the graveyard, 
with its black crosses. There we 
said the Magnificat, and for our- 
selves the De Profundis. We were 
the dead. They were the living. 

We were allowed to go into the 
refectory of the Fathers and the 
refectory of the Brothers. There 
they have their meals together in 
silence on Sundays and on feast 
days. Then we visited an uninhab- 
ited cell. I wished to learn some- 
thing of the daily reality and mys- 
tery of this hidden way of life. 
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From the cloisters one comes 
through the main door to the first 
floor of the cell dwelling. A bellpull 
hangs beside the door. There is a 
window into which a Brother puts 
food, already prepared, for the soli- 
tary monk. All the food is prepared 
in the monastery kitchen. 

One comes first into a wide pas- 
sage with a wooden floor, where 
the monk can pace to and fro. He 
has plenty of room, as far as that 
goes: the whole cell is spacious and 
clear, and bare. The cell proper is 
his living room, bedroom, and 
place of prayer. One passes first 
through a smaller room in which 
there stands a statue of our Blessed 
Lady. Whenever the Carthusian 
monk leaves his cell or comes back 
home, he kneels and salutes the 
holy Mother. Therefore, this apart- 
ment is known as the Ave Maria. 
There is nothing in it but our 
Lady’s statue and, in season, flow- 
ers which the monk has grown in 
‘his own garden. A connecting door 
affords an entrance into the cell, 
which is a spacious, square room. 
In the thick outer wall a window 
with a deep sill opens onto the 
garden and the stark beauty of the 
mountains. 

In this rcom the Carthusian lives. 
Here the greater part of his life is 
spent—30, 40, 50, 60 successive 
years. On the side of the room op- 
posite his one window he has his 
oratory, a choir stall with shelves 
and a wooden kneeler, a crucifix, 
and his prayer books. Here, pray- 
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ing alone but with all the bodily 
movements proper to Community 
prayer in choir, he says the Office 
of Our Lady. At about 11 every 
night he starts with Matins, and at 
6:30 in the evening, immediately 
before he sleeps, he ends with Com- 
pline. 

Next to this prayer corner there 
is a sort of cupboard bed without 
doors, shut off from the room by 
a green curtain. A couple of gray 
blankets lie folded on the hard 
straw mattress. Here the monk 
sleeps from 6:30 p.m. until 11 p.m, 
though he may rise at 10 o’clock 
or earlier to sing the night Office 
in the church. He sleeps again from 
two or three o'clock in the morning 
till six. 

Beside the window, across the 
corner of the room, there stands a 
table of white wood at which the 
monk sits to read, study or write. 
Against the wall behind him is a 
bookcase of white wood, contain- 
ing books on asceticism and mysti- 
cism. If he desires other books, 
there is the great library of the 
monastery. Near the door, almost 
in the middle of the cell, stands the 
typical little Carthusian stove. 

The wide window sill is the 
monk’s dining room. In a drawer 
in a small cupboard are his table 
napkin, wooden spoon and fork, 
and an earthenware beaker with 
two handles. He fetches his meal 
from the small window opening 
beside the outer door and, sitting 
at his window, eats it in solitude. 
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Only on feast days and Sundays 
does he go to the refectory to eat 
with the others. 

The monk has a loft, too, a store- 
room for turf and other fuel, and 
two more rooms on the same level 
as the garden. In the first he cuts 
and saws great blocks of wood, 
making them the size and shape 
required for his little stove; and in 
the other, next door, he has a bench 
and a lathe. There, at fixed hours, 
he may work at carpentering. 

And then he has his garden. This 
is enclosed on two sides by his 
own cell dwelling. On the third 
side it is bounded by his neigh- 
bor’s blind wall. Along the fourth 
runs a fairly high wall above which 
the mountains are visible in the 
distance. 

St. Bruno’s profound knowledge 
of the human soul laid it down 
that the solitaries must have some 
intercourse with one another. On 
this plane of life there are great 
dangers unknown to us. 

On Sundays and feast days the 
monks may spend their recreation 
time together, and one day a week 
they go for a walk, three or four 
hours long, into the mountains out- 
side the monastery. Then they talk 
and are like happy children of God. 

It was Christmas eve. We sat 
again in the freezing cold in the 
gallery above the dimly lighted 
church. Outside, a wonderful, starry 
heaven spread above a white world. 
The monks had come out of their 
cells, and now, cowls drawn over 


their heads and small lighted lan- 
terns in hand, they passed in silence 
along the ice tunnels to their wor- 
ship. At 9:45 all were in choir. 

We followed the singing, both 
the words and the notes, in a great 
Office book that lay open before us 
on the wide balustrade in the ring 
of golden light cast by an oil lamp. 
All the antiphons, psalms, and re- 
sponses were sung. On the stroke 
of 12, midnight Mass began. 

Here there were none of the em- 
bellishments of the Christmas feast, 
no ornaments, no pomp, except 
that rows of candles had been light- 
ed around the altar. The vicar sang 
Mass, and he and the deacon alone 
communicated. Except for the three 
main Masses, the monks who are 
priests do not say Mass on this day; 
neither do they all say Mass on 
Easter or Whitsunday. They re- 
ceive Communion at the morning 
Mass as do the juniors and the 
novices. We two guests received 
with the Brothers at the Mass of 
Dawn, kneeling in a wide circle 
before the altar, with a long, white 
Communion cloth spread over our 
hands. 

Here Christmas is celebrated in 
the pure cold of the spirit, but it is 
a burning cold. The Carthusian 
Christmas is a naked feast. All that 
happens takes place at a terrifying 
height, between the soul and God. 
There is but one mountain path 
that leads, sheer and straight, up 
to the lonely glaciers of this angelic 
life: that of pure contemplation. 





Your Friends and 


Your Diet 


You need this lesson in technique if you 
have reduced your weight and want the 


pounds to stay lost 


By DONALD G. COOLEY 


Condensed from “The New Way to Eat 


and Get Slim’’* 


OU LOOK TERRIBLE, darling! 
Don’t take off another 
pound!” When your women friends 


start complimenting you in this 
vein you can count yourself a suc- 
cess. 

Such remarks are complimentary 
because they are honest. You have 


smitten the speaker with a sense 
of guilt. When you achieve a slim 
figure through diet control, you 
become a sort of public enemy. 
You have proved that you can con- 
trol your weight, and how do you 
think the pudgy, portly public feels 
about that? 

Therefore, you must expect to 
duck a barrage of remarks and 
side comments like these: “Isn’t 
that frightful diet putting circles 
under your eyes, dear? ... I’m 
afraid you’re going to have a ter- 
rible time with colds—no resist- 
ance, you know ... I think these 
streamlined dresses make a wom- 
an’s figure look awful, don’t you? 
... It’s marvelous how you've 


slimmed down, darling. I just don’t 
dare take off a pound because I 
do all my own work and need all 
the energy I can get.” 

On the other hand, “Haven't 
you lost weight, my dear?” as a 
salutation from one woman to 
another can be a danger sign. It 
may mean that the speaker notices 
a girth increase and is courageously 
saying what she doesn’t think. 

You'll have to learn to take re- 
marks for their deeper meaning, 
not at face value. It’s fun, though. 

What a blissful inward chuckle 
you enjoy when a friend complains 
about the wicked dry cleaner who 
shrank her last summer’s dress. Or 
the woman who keeps gaining 
weight in spite of the fact that she 
eats “nothing, just nothing at all, 
my dear. Heredity, you know!” 

But don’t ever let the twinkle 
in your eye become visible! You 
will probably need a whole new 
bag of tricks to get along with 
host or hostess. After all, when you 
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are invited to a dinner party you 
cannot come right out and say, 
“I’m on a diet.” Yes, some people 
do just that, but we’re assuming 
that you want a repeat invitation 
some day. 

You can avoid second helpings 
easily. Keep talking and eat slow- 
ly. Spring a joke or two; pay rapt 
attention to what the man on your 
right is saying; get all wrapped up 
in appreciation of the host’s puns. 
By the time the second serving 
comes around, most of your first 
will still be on your plate. Then 
you can tackle it with every ap- 
pearance of zest. 

You don’t have to consume 
everything on your plate, either. 
Polish off the salads, leafy vege- 
tables, lean meat. Forego thick 
gravies and mashed potatoes rich 
with butter and cream. Mess 
around with them a little if you 
wish. Make it appear that you 
were just about to attack them 
when the dessert course came. 
Leave the thick pat of butter 
covered with a neat thatch of 
celery leaves. 

Dieting is one game in which 
you are not entitled to your just 
desserts, at least the ones into 
which the hostess pours love and 
whipped cream. Fancy footwork 
is called for here. Sometimes you 
can eat the cake and leave the 
sugar icing. If it’s ice cream, you 
can dawdle while it melts. 

When you're really cornered, 
whip out the old recipe dodge. 


Go into ecstasies over the dessert 
and demand the formula. Get busy 
scribbling. The dessert will have 
been carried away while the hostess 
beamingly warns you not to for- 
get the half teaspoonful of chopped 
orange rind. 

If you are a gentleman reducer 
your problem is a little different. 
Some of the above methods will 
work for you but you have an 
added weapon or two in your ar- 
senal. Practically sure fire is the 
trick of tossing an argument bomb. 
Just mention taxes or the adminis- 
tration. Nobody will notice wheth- 
er you are eating anything or not. 
In fact, others may lose their 
appetites too. 

Simplest protection of all is to 
skimp on breakfast and lunch so 
that you can consume a_ hearty 
dinner without upsetting your cal- 
orie budget. A single big meal a 
day is not good physiology, but 
after all an emergency is an emer- 
gency. 

Highballs, cocktails, wine? Well, 
no host in history ever succeeded 
in refilling a full glass. Why, you 
can nurse a highball all evening 
and be set down as a gay dog: 
“You know, I didn’t see John go 
for one minute without a drink 
in his hand!” 

People aren’t paying so much 
attention to your conduct as you 
think they are. They’re concerned 
about themselves. In this business 
of weight reduction, it’s you 
against the world. 





God and My Mind 


A man is lost only when he forgets how to love 


By PAUL HACKETT 
Condensed’ from “The Cardboard Giants’* 


AUL,” my wife said to me 
one bright May morning, 
“there is something you must do 
for me and the children. I’ve made 
an appointment for you tomorrow 
with a doctor. Please come with 
me. It may be the head injury you 
got in the army that’s causing all 
your trouble.” 
“If you want me to, I'll go, 
Marie.” 
It was simple. I loved her and 
she loved me. We had three chil- 
dren, Chris, Gina, and John. Now 


I tried to remember when it was 
that I first felt this strange sickness, 
but I could not. 

It may have been when I was lit- 
tle, watching bright-colored leaves 
burn and smoke. Or it may have 
been during the war when I had 
watched so many close to me die, 
and heard the shovels of wet dirt 
filling their graves. It might have 
been when I first found myself 
doing evil when I meant to do 
good. 

I had come to believe that the 
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world is controlled by an evil force 
I called Mind. I had gone beyond 
anxiety and fear and could feel 
nothing but a dull pain exploding 
in my head. I looked at my child’s 
toy army truck. It was broken. I 
was broken. I could not fight any 
longer, work any longer, hope any 
longer. 

I went to the window and watch- 
ed my children playing in the 
sun. They circled slowly, chanting, 
“Ring around the rosy .. . ashes, 
ashes, all fall down.” The last 


words went through my head again 
and again. I did not know that I 
was crying until I saw the tears 
fall on the table in front of me, 
Marie’s eyes were puffed next 


morning. Lack of sleep or crying, 
I don’t know which. I kissed her. 
“Weep no more, my lady.” She 
looked relieved. 

“Thank God, Paul, you sound 
like your old self. You needed the 
rest. I'll get breakfast.” 

“Make it steak and eggs, a battle 
break fast.” 

I dressed, took John Paul from 
his crib, and went in to the girls’ 
room. I sang songs with the chil- 
dren, all their favorites. During 
breakfast, I knew Marie was won- 
dering if I remembered my ap- 
pointment with the doctor, but she 
didn’t mention it. 

When the dishes were done, we 
drove to the Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital in Newark. I was still 
getting my army pension for the 
head injury and was allowed free 


medical care. Marie seemed to 
know her way around in the build- 
ing. I was going to ask her why, 
but it didn’t matter. We walked 
into a dark, brown office. A little 
fat doctor sat there. He looked up 
from his papers, but didn’t get up 
or shake hands. 

“Do you hear voices, Paul?” he 
asked. 

“Only when someone speaks,” I 
replied with a grin. 

“Do you get depressed?” 

“Once in a while, like anybody. 
Nothing serious. I would only kill 
myself for insurance, not because 
of depression.” 

“Do you get angry?” 

“I come from angry people. We 
were born angry and never got 
over it.” 

“Paul, you had a head injury in 
service, and now you don’t sleep 
and you. have headaches. I want 
you to go into the hospital for 
X rays. It will be only for a short 
time.” 

“Do you think I’m sick, doctor?” 

“Yes, Paul, and because of your 
wife and children you must go to 
the hospital.” 

“Thanks, doctor, I'll go in next 
week.” 

“You must go now. They have 
a bed available. Don’t even go 
home; you may change your mind.” 
He turned to Marie. “Do you have 
a car?” 

Marie said she’d drive me. The 
doctor gave her a list of things to 
get, as for a child going to camp. 
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I felt the whole thing had been 
prearranged. Marie was the only 
one I would ever trust. Now I 
wasn’t sure even of her. I insisted 
on stopping at home. 


Curis looked up and asked me, 
“Daddy, where are you going?” 
His question made me remember 
when I was a little boy of nine. I 
had asked my father the same ques- 
tion as he walked out of the house 
with a suitcase. He had put his 
arms around his children and told 
us that he was going to the hospital 
for a few days. He asked that we 
take care of the flowers in the gar- 
den for him. 

He never came back; the flowers 
died in the fall, and he never saw 
them. There must be something 
more I could tell my children. 
There was nothing, only the echo 
of the old words, “Take care of 
the others, Chris; I’ll be back in a 
few days.” 

Marie stopped the car before a 
red brick building that looked like 
a public high school. I could see a 
golf course and green lawns, and 
an American flag hanging limply 
from a pole. 

For the first time I realized that 
Marie and I would be separated. 
I would fight back. I would find 
Marie again and we'd build a fort- 
ress where no arrows of Mind 
could ever enter. 

We came to a little office marked 
“Admissions.” Marie gave the man 
a folded white paper. He looked 
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at it and gave a quick side glance 
at me. I walked outside with Marie. 
I left my suitcase in the little office, 
and went back for it. When I came 
outside again, Marie was complete- 
ly out of sight. 

I followed the man with the pa- 
per. We went over to another build- 
ing. They took my clothes away 
and gave me some white pajamas 
and a faded blue two-piece uni- 
form. Then they led me through a 
long yellow tunnel. There were 
doors and locks everywhere and 
bars on the windows. I wondered 
where my suitcase was now. 

They led me through one door 
that had a little peephole in it, like 
the speakeasies of prohibition days. 
I heard this door lock behind me, 
and found myself standing in 
a large room. It was brilliantly 
lighted. 

I sat down in this prison and 
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looked around me. There were 
many others in the room. Some 
were reading. Others were playing 
cards. Still others were walking 
around aimlessly. I looked at my 
hands. They gripped the sides of 
my chair. I moved my hands and 
could see the sweat on the black 
arms of the chair. I sat, and outside 
it grew dark. A summer day died. 

A Negro in a white suit called 
me to go to bed. The white beds 
formed a pattern around the room. 
There were sounds of men talking 
in their sleep, strange laughing. 
The moon was bright, and the 
shadows of the building formed 
the design of a square fort. I wrap- 
ped the pillow around my head and 
dropped off as from a cliff. 

I awoke at daylight. I saw black 
letters on the brown blanket, “VA.” 
Make the bed, army style. The sun 
was coming through the bars. I 
hated it, and wondered if it would 
ever rain. Everybody began shout- 
ing “Chow down!” I shouted, too. 


Arrer sreaxrast I had my first 
medical interview. “I am Dr. Ed- 
wards, Paul. Sit down. How do 
you feel?” 

“Fine, I feel fine.” 

“Do you know why you're here?” 

“I had headaches and I couldn’t 
sleep. I came for X rays.” 

“Tell me, Paul, do you ever hear 
voices? Do you hear people calling 
you names, or do you hear your 
name called from a distance?” 


“No ” 
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“Do you feel people are against 
you?” 

“No.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirty.” 

“How many were in your fam- 
ily?” 

“Six brothers and four sisters. 
Four of them are dead now.” 

“What type of child were you, 
Paul?” 

“A normal, quiet kid. I got along 
O.K. in school, won a scholarship 
to high school and college, a nor- 
mal childhood.” 

“We are on your side, Paul, and 
I think that we can help you. May- 
be your trouble started with the 
war, maybe you’ve had it much 
longer than that. We don’t want 
to keep anyone here who can go 
out, especially anyone with a wife 
and children. But it wouldn’t be 
fair to them for you to go home if 
you're still sick. 

“Some of the boys here have been 
sick a long time. Jack Hayden, who 
sleeps in the bed next to you, has 
been here three years. He'll soon 
be able to go home, and he’s plan- 
ning to get a degree in engineer- 
ing. He has a nice wife who is 
outside waiting for him. 

“You should talk with Dave 
Cerf, also in your ward. He has 
terrific insight now. He can help 
you. 

“Or there’s Bill Dolan, an Irish- 
man like yourself. He’s spent more 
than three years here. Get to know 
these people. You can help them 
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and they can help you. At least they 
can snap you out of your depressed 
moods.” 

At meals, I sat at a table with 
five others. I could think only of 
how to get out of this place, or at 
least how to get in touch with 
Marie. The men around me spoke 
only to ask for the sugar, or more 
coffee. A fellow in a kitchen apron 
brought in a fresh pot of it. He was 
Jack Hayden, from my ward. 

“Hi, Jack! Got a cigarette?” 

“You can’t smoke in here. Have 
a couple for outside, later. You 
look better. How do you feel?” 

“Fine. Why do you work in the 
kitchen? Did they order you?” 

“No, I'll tell you when we get 
back to the ward. Maybe you can 
work there, too; it’s a good deal.” 

“Jack,” I said later, “I want to 
get out of here. You seem to know 
your way around. How can | get a 
letter off to my wife?” 

“They censor your mail, but we 
might get an aide to mail your 
letter outside, if it’s that important. 
Getting out takes a while. Work in 
the kitchen and do what you're told 
and no wild talk, and you’re on 
your way out.” 

As we were talking, Dr. Edwards 
came in. Jack seemed to know him 
well. “Doc, this is a new hand in 
the kitchen. He’s coming around 
O.K.” 

The doctor looked at me closely. 
“The work there is good for you,” 
he said. “You should have a privi- 
lege card soon. It permits you to 
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walk around on your own. Maybe 
after you’ve had it awhile you could 
go home for a week end. Your wife 
has been asking to have you home.” 


I rHanxep him and walked back 
with Jack to the kitchen. There 
was a metal sink, and big cabinets, 
a coffee maker and steam dish- 
washer. Like KP in the army, I 
thought. 

“It looks as if we have another 
GI with us,” Jack yelled. “He 
seems to know his way around in 
a kitchen. This is a very notable 
group, friend. On your right, Dave 
Cerf, an engineer who won’t work 
at it. 

“Across from him is Bill Do- 
lan, an old infantry sergeant. He 
became the world’s worst cop. As 
for me, I was one of the first strait- 
jacket cases shipped home from the 
African invasion in "42. And big 
Joe, the Russian here, is a sailor 
who never saw the sea.” 

Joe looked at me. “What’s your 
claim to fame, friend?” 

“I keep quiet,” I answered. 

“Good enough. We can use one 
quiet worker here.” 

It was pleasant doing manual 
work again, working in 2 group. 
I enjoyed the hot spray on my face 
and arms and the noise of the ma- 
chine. 

After a few days I had some vis- 
itors. The first one was dressed as 
a priest, but I felt sure that he 
really wasn’t one. His visit was just 
a trick to trap me into saying 
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things that would let them commit 
me. 

He claimed that he had gone 
to the same Jesuit college as I. I 
decided to frighten him. I looked 
directly at him. He was a tired- 
looking, gray-haired man in his late 
40’s, wearing a wilted Roman col- 
lar. 

“I possess strange powers, Father. 
I can speak nine languages, walk 
on the ceiling, and can cause beds 
to fly around the room.” I won- 
dered what effect the words had 
on him. Would he say, like an Irish 
pastor, “Come, come, none of that 
now,” or would he want to exorcise 
me like a European priest? He 
didn’t seem to hear me. He gave 
me a little prayer book and a holy 
card and said they would always 
let me go to Mass if I asked. Then 
he was gone. I wasn’t so sure now 
that he was a fake. 

Marie was my next visitor. She 
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kept talking, a little too quickly. 
“The children are fine, Paul. John 
is wonderful. He is getting tougher 
every day. I have my hands full 
with him. If I correct him, he takes 
a stance like John L. Sullivan. 

“Paul, you have to get better. 
We all miss you so. I'll talk to the 
doctor today, and maybe he'll tell 
me when you can come home for 
a visit.” Later she said, “They don’t 
know how long, Paul. Maybe I 
should never have brought you 
here.” She was crying. “Please do 
your best to get well. I'll be here 
every Wednesday and Saturday.” 
Then she was gone. 

That night a tall colored aide 
came up to me. “Want to volunteer 
to clean these offices?” I’d be glad. 
It would keep me busy. I grabbed 
a broom and went to work. 

The large conference room 
seemed familiar. I had been before 
a staff meeting there. I moved into 
a small office next to it. By one 
typewriter was a red-lined piece of 
typing paper. I saw my last name, 
then my first name. 

It was a typed report, about me. 
It read, “Schizophrenic, paranoid 
type, severe; prognosis poor. Nature 
of delusions indicate future disin- 
tegration and eventual permanent 
hospitalization.” The printed words 
burned and blurred. Big words, but 
I knew what they meant. They 
said I was insane, and had prac- 
tically no chance of getting better. 

The colored aide came in. “You 
shouldn’t read anything.” He 
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picked up the paper, read it quick- 
ly. He was confused. “Let’s get out 
of here,” he said. “It’s clean enough. 
Listen, those doctors can be wrong. 
It’s not that bad. I’ve seen plenty 
worse than you get better.” 





I r coutpn’r be true. Me, insane. 
They were working against me, the 
white-coated swine! I thought with 
fresh anguish about Marie and the 
children. The children knowing 
only at first that their father was 
in the hospital. Then, as they grew 
older, hearing from cruel little 
friends the truth about me. And 
there was the worry that they, too, 
might end in the hospital. I looked 
out the window. I saw the bars, 
and the tears came and I could not 
stop them. 

I was pretty low after that, but 
Jack Hayden, Dolan, and the others 
were very kind to me. Dolan got 
to talking with me often. 

“Listen, Paul,” he said once, “I’ve 
been in these places three years. 
Jack here has been in about as 
long. We know you've been sick. 
We can see it in someone else. We 
can tell it by the way you walk, by 
the way you look around the room. 

“T used to see a witch’s head float- 
ing around the ceiling. Sometimes 
I’'d scream. Bill here thought there 
was a guy in orange pajamas sit- 
ting on the foot of his bed all the 
time.” 

I knew that they were trying to 
tell me I was insane and they were 
insane and that you had to accept 
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it just like pneumonia or the 
measles. You had to do certain 
things so that you could get better 
and live like a normal person. 

“You know what we are?” Jack 
asked. “We're cardboard giants. 
When we find out that we’re made 
of cardboard we can’t face it, and 
end up in an asylum like this.” 

But this was not going to happen 
to me! I had Marie and the chil- 
dren to think of. I would work in 
the kitchen, keep unhappy thoughts 
out of mind, smother resentments, 
do everything I was told. I would 
get better, and some day we'd all 
be happy together again. 

I eagerly read my letters from 
Marie. She was managing to get 
along, she assured me. My pension 
had been increased to 100% dis- 
ability, and she would get $206 a 
month from the government. She 
had a job that she could handle 
right at home, calling up people 
for a diaper service. 1 was not to 
worry, but was to work hard at 
getting better. 

And I did get better. The first 
real sign of it was my privilege 
card. It was a small red card with 
black printing. It had my name 
typed on it, and said I had the free- 
dom of the grounds from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. It meant, too, that I could 
wear my own clothes. 

I looked forward to Marie’s next 
visit, so that I could show her the 
precious card. When she came, she 
walked briskly, and I noticed she 
had on a gay dress that was my 
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favorite. I held out the card to her. 
“It was harder to get than a college 
degree, or a rating in the army,” 
I told her. 

She just held my hand and said 
over and over, “I knew you would 
be better today—right from the 
minute I woke up.” 

“You look good, Marie. Do you 
feel, if you look around, that the 
hospital and the buildings just are 
not here? That there’s just the two 
of us like that day on the Charles 
river or the time we were snow- 
bound in Mountain View park?” 

“Yes, it’s like that. I brought a 
picnic lunch and a small carton of 
beer for you. I must tell you about 
little John. He can really talk now. 
He used to sit with that wise little 
smile, but now he chatters all the 
time. The girls are delighted. They 
keep teaching him new words all 
the time.” 

Dr. Edwards told me the follow- 
ing Friday that I would be issued 
a week-end pass until Sunday 
night. Jack Hayden talked to me 
about it after lunch. “It’s a test, so 
don’t get any ideas about not com- 
ing back. They send out a police 
alarm, and the state cops pick you 
up.” 

Bur the visit home didn’t turn out 
so well. I was much sicker than I 
thought. Marie and the children 
were afraid of me, though they 
tried not to show it. Back at the 
hospital, I talked with Dr. Ed- 
wards. I wanted to face this thing 
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squarely, find out what was wrong, 
and how long I would be here. 

He took a long time answering. 
“You ask for it straight, and I'll 
gamble that that’s what you really 
want. We think you are very sick 
and have been for a long time. It 
may have started in the army, but 
the seeds were there. The service 
is ripe soil for mental sickness. 

“Officially, your diagnosis is par- 
anoid schizophrenia. But I don’t 
care what they call it, a name is 
just a name. It’s a severe emotional 
break with reality. I’ve seen many 
of your type get better. I think I’ve 
helped many of them, and I’m go- 
ing to put you on oxygen treat- 
ments, but mostly your recovery 
will depend on yourself. 

“It will be the toughest fight you 
ever had to face. Nobody knows 
exactly what causes your condition. 
Some say a lifetime of maladjust- 
ment. Others say there’s damage to 
brain cells. Still others think un- 
happy childhood experiences are re- 
enacted in later life. 

“Personally, I think there’s some 
truth in each theory and that each 
case is different. You'll just have to 
choke down your anger and shake 
off your depression and live with 
others while you’re here. After- 
wards, you'll have to face getting a 
job after being in an institution. 
That’s as straight as I can make it. 
Now, what do you want to do?” 

“What can I do, Doc? If you 
told me I had cancer what could 
I do? I'd make the best of it and 
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follow the bouncing ball. Where 
do we go from here?” 

“You're getting somewhat better 
already. We’ve found that oxygen 
breathed directly from a tank seems 
to have a good effect on the brain. 
I want you to quit smoking and 
drinking, cut down on your starch, 
and enlarge your protein intake. 
These either disturb the oxygen 
balance in your body or reduce 
circulation and prevent blood from 
reaching the brain. 

“Fortunately, in your case there 
seems no loss of intelligence. 
Whenever your wife comes in, I 
want to see her. That’s one big 
thing in your favor, your wife 
and kids. Another is your religion. 
Remember, there is hope in this 
thing, probably more than we 

now.” 

Just before noon, the chaplain 
came into the day room. He was 
a rather bookish priest, with hair 
prematurely gray. Some of the 
patients spoke to him, and others 
hurried over to the other side of 
the room. One old man started a 
tirade against priests. The chaplain 
came over and sat beside me. 

“Your wife is very pleased to 
hear you're better, Paul. She will 
be here tomorrow, visiting day.” 

Some old canker of dislike for 
the clergy was hurting within me. 
What was he doing here, anyway? 
Probably just collecting his govern- 
ment money. Why wasn’t he run- 
ning bingo games in some parish? 

He didn’t wait for me to say 
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anything. “Perhaps you'll be going 
home soon. This is a bad place 
to stay once you feel better. Have 
you seen the doctor?” 

“Yes, he doesn’t think I'll get 
out for some time. If it’s so bad, 
why do you stay, Father?” 

He was silent for a moment. 
When he spoke, he was watching 
me closely. 

“I’ve often thought of that my- 
self. When I got out of the army, 
I couldn’t return to a parish. I 
have my mother and sister to sup- 
port. When I got a chance to be 
chaplain in the VA, I took it. 

“I guess, too, that God’s grace 
works in strange ways. You might 
not like some chaplain, a priest, 
and you wonder how he could 
help anyone. I felt that way once. 
An old pastor reminded me that 
on Palm Sunday Christ rode into 
Jerusalem on an ass. He could have 
walked in, or ridden in on a cloud. 
But He used this jackass. 

“That’s the way it is with His 
priests. A number of them may 
seem incompetent. The range of 
talent in them is wide, but they all 
serve somewhere. That’s probably 
why I am here.” 

I began to feel better toward the 
guy. And I did want to go to 
confession. I nodded and he went 
on. 

“This is a harder post than it 
looks. I think parish priests feel 
that all we do is walk down cell 
corridors and sprinkle holy water. 
But it’s more than that. When you 
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get to really know the fellows here 
you see that a lot of them are better 
than many Christians outside. But 
when you see these nice guys slip 
back into their terrible ravings and 
depressions, it gets you. 

“When I first came, I thought 
if I could just get them to go to 
confession and Communion, they 
would be straightened out. But it’s 
more than that. The guilt they feel 
is a guilt of sickness. 

“Confession does not always help 
them right away, because they may 
feel guilty over something that is 
not a sin, or for things they’ve 
already confessed. They need the 
doctors’ help to let them see the 
causes of unreasonable feelings of 
guilt.” 

I wondered if I felt guilty. I 
didn’t know. Maybe there was 
some relationship between guilt 
and depression, but I didn’t know. 

“I guess I should go to confes- 
sion, Father, maybe in a day or 
two.” 

He said, “That’s good,” low, 
almost like a prayer. “Sometimes 
a general confession is good. Take 
lots of time to prepare and review 
your life. Then make a complete 
confession and make a new start. 
Then the past is dead as far as 
your conscience and the Church 
are concerned. 

“It helps quite a few of the boys. 
About half the patients in this 
hospital are Catholic. A good many 
of the nurses and aides are, too. 
But none of the doctors are, as it 
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happens. I wish more of our 
Catholic doctors would go in for 
psychiatry.” 

I watched the priest leave. Not 
a bad guy, I thought. Not half bad. 


Next time Marie came, I was 
allowed to walk with her on the 
grounds and even sit in the family 
car with her in the parking area. 
A doctor walked by in his white 
coat. I could see him watching 
us. I cursed him, under my breath. 
“That’s why he’s in this business,” 
I said to Marie. “He’s just like a 
kid with a bottle of flies.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Paul. Let him 
look. The only thing that matters 
is that you're better.” 

Later I saw Bill Dolan. “Didn't 
you have a visitor, Bill?” 

“No, they let me go home most 
week ends. I’m not married, so 
I don’t care much. I live with my 
father. It’s tough on both of us 
now. I almost shot him once. They 
treated me so good here after the 
county place, I cried for a week 
when I first came, just sat in a 
chair and cried. I couldn’t help it. 
I felt the government was taking 
care of me and I felt safe. Now I 
go home week ends; and people 
are nice and pretend they don’t 
know I’ve been three years in the 
nut house. 

“I went back to church in my 
parish last Sunday. The young 
priest leaned on the pulpit and told 
the people that he had just visited 
a county hospital, and that they 
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should thank God for their mental 
health. Before this, I couldn’t go 
into church without sweating as 
if 1 was under fire, but that’s over. 
I know I'll get better.” 

I said, “That’s just how it was 
with me.” 


Dr. Epwarps called me into his 
office a few days later. “How’s it 
going, Paul?” 

“I’m fine, Doc. Sort of keeping 
busy and working things out for 
myself. How soon do you think I 
can go home?” 

He laughed a little. “You're just 
like the others. You’ve been well 
for a few days and right away 
you talk about going home. Are 
you learning anything about your- 
self?” 

“Something. Maybe just that I 
am so much like the others here. 
I guess I’m working my way out 
of this self-hate and prejudice. Most 
of us here feel our defects and are 
ashamed of them, but when some- 
body else points them out, we're 
up in arms.” 

Doc was silent a minute. Then 
he said, “A bigot reacts the way 
he does because he is afraid of what 
he hates. A sensitive person who 
feels persecuted does so because he 
feels that what is said is true. It’s 
bad for everyone and will be until 
we can draw a line between the 
person and the act. You can love 
a person and hate what he does. 
Otherwise, how could anyone sur- 
vive being a parent? 
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“It all boils down to the com- 
mon-sense Christian idea, ‘Despise 
not the man, but the deed,’ or 
“What a man thinks in his heart, 
so he is.’ It’s about time some new 
psychology book was written with 
the same advice in different words.” 

Roger Gordon went home a 
week later. He was the first pa- 
tient I knew who got cured. Dur- 
ing his last few days I had talked 
with him a lot because he knew 
flying and he talked with me be- 
cause he wanted to learn about 
the Catholic Church. His wife was 
a Polish Catholic. His children had 
been baptized in the Church, but 
his faith in Christianity had been 
shaken by four years in a state 
university. 

I wasn’t much help to him be- 
cause I felt I wasn’t any example 
of Catholic thought. It made me 
uneasy to talk about religion. I had 
forgotten answers I should have 
known. I felt that I had let him 
down, somehow, so I walked to 
the door with him the day he left. 

His blond wife was waiting for 
him. She did just the right thing: 
kissed him through the bars and 
joked about his having rested up 
long enough. I went back with the 
feeling that we wouldn’t see him 
again. And I said a prayer that 
he’d make out O.K. 

I got another pass to visit at 
home. Riding in the bus, I read in 
a newspaper about the new war 
in Korea. It couldn’t be true, I 
thought. People everywhere would 
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revolt against another war. But 
there it was, the same screaming 
headlines, the same cartoons, the 
same casualty lists. 

I got a great welcome at home. 
The kids ran around and around 
me. Marie moved through them 
and we had a kiss right out on the 
front porch. We laughed as the 
kids pulled us apart. We all went 
inside the house and I saw that 
Marie had painted and _ polished 
the furniture and decorated the 
whole place as for a holiday. Marie 
and I sat on the couch together. 

Marie said, “I close my eyes and 
pretend you're still at the hospital 
and I’m visiting you. Your clothes 
smell of hospital soap. Then I open 
my eyes and let the feeling you're 
home flow all through me.” I 
rumpled her hair. 

The girls hung on the edge of 
the couch. They screamed, “Here 
he comes!” John Paul came rush- 
ing in from the other side of the 
room. When I went into the hos- 
pital, he spoke only a few words. 
Now he could talk well. “Do you 
know Howdy-Doody?” 

ah f - Pag 

“Do you know Clarabelle?” 

“Yes, she’s a good clown.” 

He looked at me in disgust. 
“Clarabelle is a he.” 

We worked together putting the 
kids to bed, and we sang songs to 
them and heard their prayers. It 
was happening in a million homes, 
I thought, but the shadow was not 
on them. We sat up late that night, 
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to enjoy every precious minute. 
Marie’s voice was low and husky, 
and as soft as moonlight. 

“I wonder if we'll ever have 
twins.” 

“Probably, but why you want 
them is beyond me.” 

“John is all grown up. I love 
my babies red and tiny.” 

“John’s not even two. He’s still 
a baby.” 

“Once they walk, they’re not the 
same. And I love your babies, 
Paul, because I love you.” 

“That’s nice, but anyone would 
think we were both crazy to go on 
having a family with me in the 
hospital.” 

“I don’t see that. There’s nothing 
wrong with our children, and 
you're getting better. It isn’t half 
as bad as when you weren’t getting 
treatment. You're the best guy in 
the world. Once you see your shy- 
ness with people is foolish, nothing 
can stop us. You do foolish things 
because you feel shy toward people. 
We wouldn’t want to do anything 
to prevent babies from coming, 
anyhow. Do you remember the 
book we got on the rhythm theory 
and you said a fellow would have 
to be an accountant to understand 
it?” 

We both laughed. I couldn’t re- 
member laughing for years. Now 
we laughed so loud we had to stop 
for fear of waking the children. 

On Sunday we went to the 
church just down the street. Nice 
shiny people were stepping out of 
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nice shiny cars and going into the 
shiny polished church. A scrubbed- 
faced Irish priest offered the Mass. 
I could pray in the hospital at 
Mass, but I couldn’t pray here. I 
did not feel at peace with myself 
or my people. Marie noticed my 
uneasiness, and said, “They’re just 
average people worrying about bills 
and jobs and trying to get along.” 

Sure. She was right. Just or- 
dinary people living their lives of 
“quiet desperation,” but they didn’t 
live in a building that looked like 
a public high school with bars on 
the windows. 


I sap been back at the hospital a 
couple of months when Dr. 
Edwards sent for me. He had 
strange expression on his face. 

“Paul,” he asked, “how well are 
you?” 

Something was wrong. I could 
feel the fear again. 

“Your John Paul is very sick. 
He’s in a hospital. Marie called 
this morning.” He watched me 
closely. “What are you thinking, 
Paul?” 

“Marie. I was just wondering 
how this would affect her.” 

“Good, that’s a healthy reaction. 
They don’t know exactly what's 
wrong with little John. He’s been 
running a temperature for some 
time, and last night he went into 
convulsions. I know you'll be 
tempted to think that evil forces 
are to blame for this, but it’s 
physical. They'll soon determine 
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John Paul’s trouble at the hospital. 

“You'll have to get there as quick- 
ly as you can. I’m on a spot too. I 
shouldn’t give you a pass without 
holding a staff meeting, and there’s 
no time to get the doctors together. 
I’m making out a pass on my own 
responsibility. How will you get 
home?” 

“Tl take a bus.” 

“No. Walter has a car, and I'll 
give him a pass to drive you in. 
Don’t let him drive too fast. It'll 
be my skin if you two get into 
trouble.” 

We half walked, half ran down 
to the gate. I took out my wallet 
to show my pass to the guards. 
Inside was a picture of Chris, 
Gina, and John. There was a ter- 
rible wrench inside me, as if I had 
fallen from a great height. I felt 
sure John would be dead before I 
could get to him. 

Walter drove carefully. He men- 
tioned that he, too, had a son two 
years old. Something from the 
Bible ran through my _ mind. 
“Absalom, my son, my son, Ab- 
salom, would God I had died for 
thee.” But I had not. I was not 
acceptable as a sacrifice. 

I walked quickly through the 
lobby of this other hospital. The 
elevator was slow and old. I was 
dressed in blue hospital shirt and 
jacket and needed a shave. The 
children’s ward smelled of winter- 
green and medicine. A young boy 
was riding in a wheel chair with a 
cowboy hat on his bandaged head. 
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Marie was standing in the hall out- 
side a door. She had a terrible look 
of pain and bewilderment. She 
looked like a little girl. I knew 
that look. She had it when I had 
been hard to handle at home. She 
clung to me. 

“Oh, Paul, he’s dying, and they 
don’t know why!” 

We went into the room. His 
little blond head was on the white 
sheet. An oxygen tent was over the 
bed. There were needles with tubes 
in both his legs. He was bluish 
green. A nurse held a stick in his 
mouth. His eyes rolled and his face 
twisted with spasms. 

Our family doctor came running 
into the room. He told the nurse 
to prepare an ether cone. 

Then he turned to me. “We can 
stop the convulsions, but we aren’t 
sure why he’s having them. We 
have to do a spinal tap.” 

I nodded. “Don’t miss on this 
one, doctor.” 

He left the room. The nurse 
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said without looking up, “Insist 
that he get the chief pediatrician. 
He’s upstairs.” 

I thanked her, and went out into 


> > the hall to get Marie. We asked 


for the chief, and he came down 
and supervised the spinal tap. 
Afterwards, John’s face relaxed, but 
his temperature was still high, and 
the convulsions could come back. 
The doctors put him in a private 
room. Marie and I sat on straight- 
backed chairs beside the crib and 
watched John sleep. 

Marie’s face was still that of a 
little girl, and I felt close to her. 
I thought of all the expressions | 
had seen there. Sick fear when I 
was in trouble. Warm softness 
when the children were born. An 
attentive, puzzled look when she 
was trying to understand baseball, 
economics or politics. And the look 
of love that would make her eyes 
change color. We held hands until 
it was dark. Then she had to go 
home to Chris and Gina, but I 
had permission to stay with John 
through the night. 

John laughed in his sleep. It 
frightened me because it was not 
the light laughter of a child, but 
the sick, hard laughter of delirium. 
I was afraid then for John. I was 
afraid that I had given him a 
dreadful heritage. The night passed 
in fear and fever, but in the morn- 
ing John seemed cooler. 

Marie came early. She had the 
relic of a saint that our priest had 
lent her and a little printed card, 
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a prayer for a sick child. She sat 
beside me and we read the prayer: 
“O God, who gave life to all living 
things, if it be Thy will, preserve 
the life of our baby that he may 
in health serve You in all the years 
of his life. Amen.” As Marie’s voice 
ended the prayer, I could hear rain 
splash against the windows. Marie 
said, “Paul, would you say an Our 
Father with me?” 

If she and the rest of the world 
who believed in a good God were 
right, then I had been sick with 
a loathsome sickness that cut me 
off from this good God and from 
my wife and even from my little 
boy. I held Marie’s hand. “Our 
Father, who art in heaven...” 

John was better. He was white 
and weak, but he had no fever. He 
sat in a crib crowded with toys 
and was a hero to the nurses. The 
doctors still did not know what 
had caused his fever. My pass was 
good for only three days and I had 
to go back to the hospital soon. 
Marie and I sat for awhile at home, 
both subdued by the closeness of 
death to us. I felt better inside be- 
cause I could tell her about my 
thoughts. I was closer to her than 
ever before. Our son was alive. 


Jack Haypen was ready to go 
home. His wife came for him 
about noon. I saw him before lunch 
and thanked him for carrying me 
along in the summer. He started 
to give me his address. Then he 
changed his mind and took mine, 
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and said he’d get in touch with 
me after he knew where he’d be 
staying. He left with his wife in 
an old pre-war Buick. They were 
both laughing. It looked like a 
real cure, 

The doctors gave me another 
week-end pass. Marie was having 
trouble with the house. The fur- 
nace leaked; the storm windows 
had to be hung. Little difficulties 
harrassed her at every turn; even 
over Saturday and Sunday I could 
get a lot done. 

After that visit home, I settled 
into a routine of work, oxygen 
treatments, interviews, and rest. I 
wrote letters to Marie, sometimes 
two or three a day, and she manag- 
ed to get off the same number to 
me. She would enclose little scrib- 
bles from the children. They learn- 
ed very young to send kisses 
through the mail. The government 
set up a Quonset-hut chapel. Dr. 
Edwards interested a little patient 
named Pete in decorating it. They 
asked me if I wished to help by 
painting in the flat work and hold- 
ing the ladder. Pete had dizzy 
spells and was sometimes afraid 
of heights. The chaplain seemed 
nervous about our work. Later I 
learned that he had no idea of 
what Pete might decide to paint 
above the altar. Pete never spoke 
as he worked from a copy of a 
picture he found in a prayer book. 

We worked every day for weeks, 
and the hut was transformed into 
a beautiful chapel complete with 
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stained glass windows. It had pic- 
tures on the ceiling and stations 
of the cross that Pete hammered 
out of tin. The chaplain tried to 
help. He had almost as little talent 
as I, and Pete did most of the work. 
Like me, Pete was cut off from his 
Church by a terrible emotional 
twisting, but his talent and his love 
for his work helped him get better. 

We stood by the ladder one after- 
noon, while the winter rain beat 
a tattoo on the roof. 

“It’s worth all the disappoint- 
ments you feel here,” the priest 
said to me, “to see someone getting 
well again. At first you had such 
a terrible arrogance. It didn’t seem 
possible you could ever stand here, 
holding the ladder so patiently for 
Pete.” 

“At least I know myself a lot 
better. Your values change in here, 
Father.” 

“The main thing for me is to 
see the triumph of the human 
spirit over the very worst. Perhaps 
that’s what people outside could 
learn from these places. There is 
some spark in each of us that can 
endure, if we will it. 

“Sometimes I think our whole 
civilization has something of your 
sickness in it. It’s uncertain of it- 
self, confused, without values. If 
our civilization could get to know 
itself as you have, Paul, it might 
regain the spark that might save 
it. Then it would see that it was 
emotionalism, not intelligence, that 
made it reject Christ.” 
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That night I thought of what 
the priest had said. I remembered 
finding myself at Mass in the hos- 
pital, and becoming aware of where 
I was and thinking with some 
dimmed, half-sick instinct that 
pride had made me ill. Pride and 
hate had turned me from the 
Church. Working on this chapel 
made me feel that I belonged in 
the Church as I never had before. 
It was a good feeling. 


IT was ready for a final staff inter- 
view. Dr. Robertson, the chief, 
stood and shook hands with me. 
“Sit down, Paul.” 

I sat down and was calm. It 
was not the unfeeling calm of the 
sickness. It was the kind of calm 
that came when you read examina- 
tion questions and knew the an- 
swers. Dr. Edwards’ face was 
flushed. Dr. Rome was scratching 
his head with a pencil. I realized 
that for them a year’s work was 
at stake. 

Robertson said, “The last time 
I saw you, Paul, I got you as angry 
as the devil.” 

“That’s right, doctor.” 

“Do you feel now the anger was 
right?” 

“No doctor, I was having a bad 
day. You were the first at hand.” 

“Do you still have days like 
that?” 

“I still get angry if anyone gives 
me a bad time, but no unreasoning 
anger.” 

“Do you feel that you're well 
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enough to go home now, in all 
fairness to your wife and children?” 

“Yes, I’m ready to go home.” 

“What will you do outside?” 

“T’ll get a job at some kind of 
physical work, and I hope to write, 
too.” 

“Good, Paul. What do you think 
made you well?” 

“A lot of things, doctor. My wife 
stuck by me. Other patients helped 
me, too. And the doctors helped 
me understand myself. I think get- 
ting straight with my religion help- 
ed most of all. I know the signs 
of going off. I'll know what to do 
if it starts again. I don’t think the 
delusions will ever get me again.” 

Robertson turned to the others. 
“Any questions, gentlemen?” 

A fat little doctor from the shock 
building, whom we called “the 
electrician,” spoke up in a broken 
Russian accent. “Tell the truth, 
Paul. You still are aware of evil 
forces.” 

“No, and I have not been since 
Christmas.” 

“There is tremendous anger in 
you not released. Maybe you will 
release it on your wife because 
you're too dependent on her.” 

“No one knows who is depend- 
ent, doctor, man or wife. The need 
for help shifts from one to the 
other. My wife and I both know 
that.” 

Dr. Robertson stood up and 
grinned. “That’s splendid. You're 
a very well young man. I can’t 
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tell you how pleased I am.” The 
other doctors jumped up and shook 
hands with Edwards, Robertson, 
and with me. 

It was all over. I had passed the 
great doctors’ examination. I was 
going home. Late that afternoon, 
Edwards sent for me. 

“You did an excellent job in 
staff, Paul. There aren’t many peo- 
ple outside who have six doctors 
say they’re O.K.” 

I went back to the kitchen to 
work. That was the best way to 
pass the time. Home tomorrow! 
I could hardly believe it. 

I walked over to the little Quon- 
set hut for Mass. The rain drum- 
ming on the tin roof thanked God 
for me. I felt good. This is a good 
place. I had helped build it and - 
paint it. 

After lunch, I checked out of a 
number of offices in the Adminis- 
tration building. It was still rain- 
ing, a gentle, spring rain. Across 
the black, wet road, on the golf 
course, patches of green were crop- 
ping out of the dark brown earth. 
A car drove into the circle. I open- 
ed the door. Inside were Marie, and 
in the back seat, Gina, Chris, and 
John. “Home for good, daddy!” 

Marie and I did not talk. We 
just held hands. I drove to the 
gate, said good-by to the guard. 

I drove the car through. Then I 
gave Marie a long kiss for good 
luck before driving into the world 
outside. 








ast year novels were legion. 
i They were well written, for 
the most part, but not many of 
them were distinguished for insight 
or beauty. Since the novel would 
seem to depend on these two quali- 
ties, if it is to approach any degree 
of artistic excellence, the golden 
apple is not hard to award. Except 
for Hemingway’s sinewy story The 
Old Man and the Sea (Scribners. 
$3) the top-flight novels were most- 
ly foreign imports. 


The Loved and the Unloved, 
Francois Mauriac (Pellegrini. $3). 


Complex study of human passion 
on several levels of age and per- 
sonality. 

Man on a Donkey, H. F. M. 
Prescott (Macmillan. $5). Inspiring 
story of the “Pilgrimage of Grace” 
which almost unseated Henry VIII. 

Men at Arms, Evelyn Waugh 
(Little, Brown. $3.50). Hilarious sa- 
tire of old English colonels and old 
English military customs as seen 
against the background of the 2nd 
World War. 

The Perfect Joy of St. Francis, 
Felix Timmermans (Farrar, Straus 
& Young. $3.50). Novelized biog- 
raphy of St. Francis; beautiful, 
well-rounded picture. 

A Matter of Conscience, Werner 
Bergengruen (Thames & Hudson. 
$3). Incisive and religious analysis 
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of the type of men who try to play 
God. 

Spark of Life, Erich Maria Re- 
marque (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.75). Powerful re-creation of daily 
existence in Hitler’s murder fac- 
tories. 

Heaven and Earth, Carlo Coc- 
cioli (Prentice-Hall. $3.50). Excit- 
ing tale of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by a priest learning to recon- 
cile law and love. 

Matador, Barnaby Conrad 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.75). Story of 
a matador told with genuine verve 
and passion. 

Steamboat Gothic, Frances Park- 
inson Keyes (Messner. $3.75). Tran- 
quil, reflective study of a Louisiana 
family from the great steamboat 
days to the present time. 

The Silver Chalice, Thomas B. 
Costain (Doubleday. $3.85). Imagi- 
Native story entertainment built 
around the Holy Grail. 


The results of the recent election 
are landslide evidence that Ameri- 
cans are interested in fighting com- 
munism. That interest is sharply 
etched in a whole spate of books. 
My Uncle Joseph Stalin, Budu 
Svanidze (Putnams. $3), and The 
Life and Death of Stalin, Louis 
Fischer (Harper. $3.50), offered 
memories and speculations about 
the chief enigma. That it is no real 
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enigma becomes obvious when we 
are given an opportunity to look at 
the evil fruits of the evil tree: My 
Ringside Seat in Moscow, Nicholas 
Nyradi (Crowell. $3.75); I Was 
Stalin's Prisoner, Robert A. Vogeler 
(Harcourt. $3.75); The Inhuman 
Land, Joseph Czapski (Sheed. 
$3.50) ; Conquest by Terror, Leland 
Stowe (Random House. $3.50); 
Anatomy of a Satellite, Dana 
Adams Schmidt (Little, Brown. 
$5). Father Mark Tennien drives 
home the lesson in his well-bal- 
anced China diary, No Secret is 
Safe (Farrar, Straus & Young. $3). 
Just how the preliminary tactics 
are pursued we can see for our- 
selves in studies that reveal the ease 
with which the communists sucked 
us in during the recent world war. 
Though “liberals” and pinkos fight 
against telling the story, it needs to 
be told over and over as a warning. 
Spies, Dupes and Diplomats, Ralph 
De Toledano (Little, Brown. $3.50), 
gives one angle of the sorry tale, 
and this is reflected ad nauseam in: 
The Traitors, Alan Moorhead 
(Scribners. $3.50); From Major 
Jordan's Diartes, George Racey 
Jordan (Harcourt. $3.50). If sus- 
picion seems to point high in our 
country it is no higher than it is 
pointed in Czechoslovakia. Louis 
F. Budenz exposes the present ma- 
neuver in The Cry Is Peace (Reg- 
nery. $3.75), and points up the 
road to the only kind of tough 
vigilance that pays off. 
The past and present life of our 
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country inspired a great number 
of books this last year. Of these, 
Whittaker Chambers’ Witness 
(Random House. $5), was the most 
distinguished and penetrating. It 
traced out on the highest levels the 
present struggle for the soul of 
man. 

The Troublemakers, by Arnold 
Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein 
(Doubleday. $5), and Catholicism 
and American Freedom, James 
O’Neill (Harper. $3.50), expose 
some of the trouble spots that 
fascists and communists attempt to 
manipulate for their hideous pur- 
poses, 

Rag, Tag and Bobtail, Lynn 
Montross (Harper. $5), gives us a 
series of pictures that express the 
quiet determination behind our 
American Revolution. Something 
of the same homespun weave and 
determination can be detected in 
Lincoln Finds a General (Vol. Il. 
Macmillan. $7.50); Doctors in Blue, 
George Washington Adams (Schu- 
man. $4), and in the flashing battle 
scenes described in Glory Road, 
Bruce Catton (Doubleday. $4.50). 

Our more recent history received 
attention in The Memoirs of Her- 
bert Hoover (Macmillan. $5), 
spirited defense of Hoover’s poli- 
cies during the great depression. 
Samuel Rosenman brought us an 
admiring portrait of his chief in 
Working with Roosevelt (Harp- 
ers. $6), and an equally charming 
picture of a statesman took shape 
in The Private Papers of Senator 
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Vandenberg (Houghton 
$5). 

Fascinating but homely glimpses 
of the qualities that make us a 
great people may be found in 
Papa’s Table d’Hote, Maria Ser- 
molino (Lippincott. $3); White 
Columns in Georgia, Medora Field 
Perkerson (Rinehart. $7.95) ;Come 
and Get It (a cowboy saga), Ramon 
F. Adams (University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.75); Fighting Ad- 
miral, Francis X. Murphy (Van- 
tage Press. $3), and Bicycle Rider 
in Beverly Hills, William Saroyan 
(Scribners. $3). 

Autobiography and biography of- 
fered us some magnificent choices 
which may help us to bolster our 
courage and humanity in these 
troubled times, The tenderly beau- 
tiful story of Anne Frank, trans- 
lated from her diary by B. M. 
Mooyaert (Doubleday. $3) brings 
alive for us a little Jewish girl who 
perished in a nazi concentration 
camp. It has its parallel in the life 
of Edith Stein, Teresa de Spiritu 
Sancto (Sheed. $3.25), the Jewish 
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Catholic nun who went into the 
furnace with so many of her perse- 
cuted people. Scarcely less moving 
is Karen, the story of a spastic 
child told by her mother, Marie 
Killilea (Prentice-Hall. $3). 
Other significant _ biographies 
were: One Sky to Share, Raymond 
Leopold Bruckberger (Kenedy. 
$3); Recollections of Three Reigns, 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby (Dutton. 
$6); Gilbert and Sullivan Book, 
Leslie Baily (British Book Center. 
$9, illustrated); Light on a Dark 
Horse, Roy Campbell (Regnery. 
$3); Autobiography of a Hunted 
Priest, John Gerard (Pellegrini. 
$3.50); The Big Top, Bradna and 
Spence (Simon & Schuster. $4); 
Bullfighter from Brooklyn, Sidney 
Franklin (Prentice-Hall. $3.75); 
Grandma Moses, edited by Otto 
Kaller (Harper. $3.50); Newman’s 
Way, Sean O’Faolain (Devin- 
Adair) and Arrow in the Blue, 
Arthur Koestler (Macmillan. $5). 
The 1952 books with a religious 
slant for Jews, Catholics, and Prot- 
estants were many and excellent. 


: | SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 
J 147 E. STH ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 

Picture Book Group—6 to 9. Go 
With the Sun, by Miriam Schlein 
Scott. $2). 

Intermediate—9 to 12. Charlotte’s 
Web, by E. B. White (Harper. 
$2.50). 


Boys—12 to 16. Barry’s Boys, by 
John F. Hinternhoff (Holt. $2.50). 

Girls—12 to 16. Shaken Days, by 
Marian Garthwaite (Messner. 
$2.75). 

Knowledge Builders. The Story 
of Peace and War, by Tom Galt 
(Crowell. $2.75). 
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There is not room in this depart- 
ment to mention more than a few 
of the Catholic ones: The Book of 
the Saviour, edited by Frank Sheed 
(Sheed. $4); The Shepherds of 
Fatima, John de Marchi (Sheed.§$2) ; 
The World’s First Love, Fulton 
J. Sheen (McGraw-Hill. $3.50); 
St. Benedict and His Times, Ilde- 
phonse Cardinal Shuster (B. Her- 
der. $6); St. Vincent de Paul, Jean 
Calvet (McKay. $5);The Burning 
Flame (Life of Pius X), Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton (Benziger. 
$3.50); Government of the Cath- 
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olic Church, E. M. Lynskey (Ken- 
edy. $2); Catholicism in the World 
Today, Dom Aelred Graham (Mc- 
Kay. $3); A City on a Mountain 
(Father Pio), Pascal P. Parente 
(Grail Press. $2.50); The White 
Paradise, Peter van der Meer de 
Walcheren (McKay. $2); Saints 
for Now, edited by Claire Boothe 
Luce (Sheed. $3.50). 

The Catholic Digest Reader 
(Doubleday. $3.95) in a masterly 
fashion summed up and illuminat- 
ed the beauty and strength of the 
faith as the way of life. 


Piggy Banks Are Christian 


cA popurar Christmas custom in Britain is “boxing” on the feast 
of St. Stephen, Dec. 26. It originated because in medieval times the 
priests would empty alms boxes in all churches on the day after 
Christmas and distribute the gifts to the poor. 


In imitation of this Church practice, the workers, apprentices, and 
servants kept their own personal “boxes” made of earthenware in which 
they stored savings and donations throughout the year. At Christmas 
came the last and greatest flow oi coins, collected from patrons, custom- 
ers, and friends. Then, on the day after Christmas, the box was broken 
and the money counted. This custom was eventually called “boxing” 
(giving and accepting presents). Each present is “boxed,” and the day 
of present-giving is “boxing day.” 


A similar custom prevailed in Holland and some parts of Germany. 
Children were taught to save their pennies in a pig-shaped earthenware 
box. This box was not to be opened until Christmas, and consequently 


was called the “feast pig.” From this custom, we now have our piggy 
banks From The Christmas Book by Francis X. Weiser 


(Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 188 pp. $3.) 
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political-prisoners 


Only slaves for the salt mines— 
and corpses—leave Vacaresti's walls 


Through these metal gates pass the political undesirables of Rumania’s present regime. No 
one has escaped yet from the former monastery which is now Red Rumania’s political prison. 
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The prisoner who arrives in warm clothing is lucky. He may thus avoid death from exposure 
during his outdoor work. The overcoated guard watches as ill-clad prisoners load a freight car. 


ee since Rumania became a 
satellite of Red Russia she has 
adopted the big comrade’s methods. 
Like Russia she has developed a 
system of liquidating political ene- 
mies, obstructive peasants, or any 
persons who do not toe the party 
line, Moscow issue. They disappear 
behind the walls of Vacaresti. 
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Vacaresti is a former monastery 
near Bucharest, which has been 
converted into a prison like the 
dreaded Ljubianka of Soviet notor- 
iety. 

What is going on in the old 
monks’ cells, in the refectory and 
halls? No cry of torture is heard 
outside the iron gate. Written con- 
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While their husbands toil in the salt mines the women are put to work building houses for the 
ever-increasing number of political prisoners. Here they dig clay for the walls of the houses. 





Because they have resisted communization of their land these 
peasant women have been condemned to slave labor. They are plas- 
tering clay over the reeds which form the walls of the houses. 


fessions, strangely obtained, are 
brought from the old stone build- 
ings. 

There are no pictures available 
of actual torture, but you do see the 
tortured look on the face of a fresh- 
man prisoner, his desperate apprais- 
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al of a possible path of escape. But 
no one has escaped yet from Vacar- 
esti. Only corpses are carried from 
the building. Or you go away as a 
slave to the salt mines in the Car- 
pathian mountains. 

Before that, as long as a man or 
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Although he is serving a 25-year sentence for murder, this criminal convict enjoys special 
privileges at Vacaresti prison. He is placed among political prisoners to serve as a spy. 


a woman is an inmate of Vacar- 
esti, he is put to work. This is no 
prison of idleness. It is a peniten- 
tiary for those who hold the wrong 
opinions, for failure to think the 
right (or is it the left?) thoughts. 
But it is Eden compared with what 
awaits the prisoners later. 

Carpet weaving, and forming 
and painting tiles, two of the main 


industries of this jail, aren’t so 
bad. Above all, they offer an out- 
let for the pent-up abilities and 
inherent taste of the prisoners. 

For, in this comparatively young 
Soviet state, most of the adver- 
saries rounded up, particularly 
in the near-by capital of Bucharest, 
are members of the disintegrating 
intelligentsia. 
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RUMANIA’S POLITICAL PRISONERS 





Emaciated prisoners blast off large blocks of salt in the Slanic salt mines, then cut them up 
with compressed-air drills. Dangerous and sickening work which results in certain death. 











Worse off than any American tramp, Russians of the Danube delta are considered fortunate in 
Rumania. They do not have to work for their food and need not worry about imprisonment. 


But all too soon their new skills 
come to naught. Rumania has 
within its boundaries Europe’s 
largest salt mine, Slanic, in the 
Carpathian mountains. 

Six hundred feet underground 
and deeper the political prisoners 
are taken. Here they become slaves 
unloosing huge blocks of crude salt 
from inside the earth; blasting the 
crystals apart with dynamite; drill- 
ing them to sizable pieces. 

No free man will ever go down 
here for any pay. “Good Luck” 
reads the legend across the tunnel 
entrance. 

The women? Many were middle- 
class housewives. Others are sturdy 
peasant women who refused to give 


up their homesteads for communi- 
zation. The women who stand by 
their menfolk; the women who do 
not bend their knees in awe before 
the communist government. 
They, too, went to Vacaresti, and 
thence to the mines. They are used 
for all sorts of rough work. Dig- 
ging for clay, transporting building 
material, and, lastly, but hardest of 
all, construction work. The sun is 
scorching? No hats are issued. The 
soil is stony? No issue of shoes. 
These women are slaves just like 
their men underground in the 
mines. They are mere chattels, and 
they are, above all, expendable. 
Periodically the Red commandos 
make a clean sweep of the streets 
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of Bucharest, Ploesti, Jassy, and the 
other cities and towns. Vacaresti 
cracks at the seams. So, more have 
to go to the salt mines to replace 
those who have already paid with 
their lives the price of their lack 
of Red ideology. 

In one district raids are taboo. 
In the delta of the Danube there 
are a number of people, a minority 


heretofore not very benignly looked 
upon, Rumania’s Russians. They 
have been there for generations, a 
bit trodden-under. But now they’re 
on top. They are, by all soviet and 
satellite standards, the master race. 
Moscow demands respect and rev- 
erence for them. They are pamper- 
ed, and work is a thing of the past 
for them. 


Weaving tapestries and carpets is light work compared with what awaits the prisoners later. 
The man in the striped suit is a criminal; the others are persons suspected of anti-communism. 
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Despite a violent campaign against religion, 
the people still practice their faith. Priests 
officiate at a secret funeral alongside a 
village barn somewhere in Transylvania. 
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Oldsters enjoy a simple peasant’s meal in the 
open air. Although Americans would not con- 
sider them lucky, Rumanians who live under 
the Reds regard as privileged citizens the 
Russians who settled on the Danube Delta. 


Despair is written on the faces of Vacaresti's 
prison population. For them the future holds 
misery, brutal slavery and, eventually, a slow 
death from exposure, hunger or overwork. sp» 
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